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The University of Southern California 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 





Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of Poetry, 
Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and Debating, 
Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhetorical 
Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, Arts, 
and Sciences. 


A Drama Workshop. 
National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Col- 


legiate Players. 
Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 











First Semester, 1938-39: September 19 to February 4 Two Summer Terms, 1939: 
Second Semester, 1938-39: February 13 to June 14 June 19 to July 28, and July 31 to September 1 


A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT. 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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The High School Thespian is a national publication 
which aims to record and interpret in an impartial man- 
ner the most important and interesting events in the 
feld of high school dramatics. Critical or editorial 
opinions expressed in these pages are those of the 
authors, and The High School Thespian assumes no 
responsibility. 





The High School Thespian will welcome at any time 
articles, news items, pictures, or any other material 
of interest in the field of high school dramatics. Manu- 
«ripts and photographs submitted for publication must 
be accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Not responsible for unsolicitd matrials. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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ost (75c) of a life membership in The National 
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Regional Directors 
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NATIONAL THESPIAN OFFICERS 
AND REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The National Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools was 
founded early in the spring of 1929 at Fairmont (West Virginia) State 
Teachers College, after correspondence was exchanged between Dr. Paul F. 
Opp, a faculty member of the English and Dramatics department, and 
Dr. Earl W. Blank, then a teacher in Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming. Assisting Dr. Opp in the actual organization of the society was 
Ernest Bavely, then a student at the college. The name of the society, as 
well as the name of its official publication, THe HicH ScHoot THESPIAN, 
were suggsted by Dr. Opp. 


In accordance with the wishes of a number of prominent high school 
dramatics teachers who were approached regarding the usefulness of such 
an organization, the society was established for the purpose of encouraging 
and rewarding meritorious participation in dramatics among students, and 
to further in general the cause of dramatics in the secondary schools. 
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Mr. Ernest Bavely, Editor, 
| The High School Thespian, 
School 


College Hill Station, DR. JOSEPH ROSIER 
President, Fairmont State Teachers College 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
My dear Mr. Bavely: 


sched I want to congratulate you and all of those connected with your dramatic honor society, 
The National Thespians, on the founding of this organization. I esteem it a great honor and 
distinction that the college dramatic honor society, Alpha Psi Omega, had its beginning at our 
institution: and that the Thespians had their beginning under the sponsorship of the college 
fraternity. It may be of interest to all of those connected with this high school dramatic 
organization to know that the thought back of its creation was the improvement of school 
entertainment. Personally in my educational work I had for years been impressed with the 
futile type of school entertainment and plays that were being presented. I suggested to those 
in charge of our English Department and Dramatics that a movement be started to improve 
the quality of college plays and to organize a movement that would reach out into the high 
schools and improve the type of plays and entertainment there. In those early days we started 
the collection of plays that would be suitable for presentation in high schools. These were 
loaned to high school dramatic directors and a systematic effort was made to promote this 
type of dramatic entertainment in the high schools. 


ol 


School 


School . . ° . 
In the years covered by the Thespian organization, I am impressed that great progress 


has been made. Plays have been produced that were within the grasp of high school students 
and there have been hundreds of high school productions that have reflected great credit 
wa upon this movement. I am glad that I may have had a little part and that our institution and 
community were instrumental in starting a movement that has reached such an impressive 
1 Sched development. I believe the college and high school dramatic organizations of our country 

| will do a great deal in the coming years to preserve the dramatic type of entertainment. 
Your organization has made an important and valuable contribution in the advancement of 
this movement. | 


Schoo 





a Yours very sincerely, 
Se 


JOSEPH ROSIER 


(Dr. Rosier was President of the National Education Association, 1932-1933.) 
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Mass., reported the first group of Thesp 


in the fall of 1929. 











MR. S. B. KURTZ 
Sponsor Troupe No. 47 
Newton Sr. High School 

Newton, Kan. 


As I look back upon ten years of growth 
of the National Thespian Society and our 
close relationship here in Newton High School 
with that growth, I am definitely convinced 
that this organization has been a strong factor 
in serving as an incentive toward greater things 
in dramatics. 

In the spring of 1929 when we received 
our charter, it meant little more than an 
answer to our problem of awards for those 
excelling in the dramatics field. The school 
made no provision for such awards and I wel- 
comed the organization’s birth for no other 
reason. 

Today, National Thespian recognition is 
held in the highest esteem in our school. It 
is a coveted honor striven for by every 
ambitious student in dramatics. And since we 
have almost trebled the local requirements for 
entrance, it resolves itself into a veritable 
“hall of fame.” 

I look with pride upon our permanent Thes- 
pian Little Theatre here in Newton, an out- 
growth of desire and ambition on the part of 
graduate Thespians some few years ago which 
carries on an annual program of plays and 
entertainments in the community, furnishing an 
outlet for those whose high s-hool days are over. 

It would be unkind of me if I did not ex- 
press my appreciation to the society for the 
High Sckool Thespian, selected play lists, re- 
duced royalties, and numerous other considera- 
tions which we have enjoyed. 


(Signed) S. B. Kurtz. 





MR. HOWE S. NEWELL 
Sponsor Troupe No. 8 


Wilbraham Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


A decade of growth and service speaks for 
itself. Wilbraham Academy wishes to con- 


gratulate the National Officers on the real 
progress made by the National Thespians and to 
wish them and the other troupes many more 
decades of achievement. 

(Signed) Howe S. NEweLL. 


THESPIAN SPONSORS FOR TEN YEARS! 


The dramatics directors whose pictures appear on this page have sponsored Thespian activities in their high schook 
since the spring of 1929, when the Thespian Society was founded. One of them, Mr. Howe S. Newell of Wilbrahar 
ian students to the National Office. The date was May 1, 1929. We extenj 
greetings also to those sponsors who have been with the society for nine years, many of whom established troupe 





MISS MARY MILLER 
Sponsor Troupe No. 59 


Danville High School 
Danville, Ill. 


National Thespian Society has been a vital 
factor in dramatics in Danville High School 
for many years. We have the Thespian Society 
function as an honorary society, a reward for 
work well done in high school dramatics. This 
award is an incentive toward real work and 
splendid performance in any role assigned. 
Each spring the entire Club looks forward 
with great eagerness for the publication of 
the list of new “Thespians.” I really feel that 
this Dramatic Honor Society has done and 
will do much to encourage the best in high 
school dramatics. 

(Signed) Mary MILter. 





Our Newest ‘Troupes 


In honoring our oldest troupes on this, our tenth 
anniversary, it is only appropriate that we extend 
a cordial welcome to the directors of dramatics and 
high schools which have established Thespian troupes 
since. the beginning of the present school year. We 
wish them a long and successful career in the in- 
terests of dramatics, and we hope they find their 
associations with The National Thespian Society 
both pleasant and beneficial. 

Kilgore, Texas, Senior High School, Mr. E. C. 
aatiill, sponsor. 
Ritzville, Wash., 

Kei.er, sponsor. 
Galion, Ohio, High School, Miss Hilda S. Schooley, 

sponsor. 

Central Y.M.C.A. High Schools, Chicago, Mr. E. L. 
Kimbail, sponsor. 
Sweet Grass County High School, Big Timber, 

Mont., Miss Callie Aliison, sponsor. 

Wahpeton, No. Dak., High School, Miss Ida M. 

Erstad, sponsor. 

Springville, Utah, High School, Miss Bernice Park, 
sponsor. 
Woodbury, New Jersey, High School, Mr. Geo. S. 

Miiton, sponsor. 

Oakdale, Calif., Union High School, Mrs. Katherine 

Dittemore, sponsor. 

Collinsville, Ill., Township High School, Mr. J. 

Wallace Biazek, sponsor. 

Longview, Texas, Senior High School, Miss Ethel 

Louise Kaderii, sponsor. 

Pontiac, Mich., Senior High School, Mr. W. N. 
iola, sponser. 
Amarillo, Texas, Senior High School, Miss Oretha 

Jane Cornelius, sponsor. 

St. Mary’s High School, Clarksburg, W. Va., Sister 

Mary Immaculate, sponsor. 

Omak, Wash., High School, Miss Irmal Kennison, 
sponsor. 
Lincoln High School, Provo, Utah, Miss Marjorie 

J. Wagers, sponsor. 

Richmond Heights High School, Maplewood, Mo., 
r. Coral J. Dubry, sponsor. 
Wallace, Idaho, High School, Miss Hazel Daley, 
sponsor. 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, High School, Mr. Tom 

Elliott, sponsor. 

Polson, Montana, High School, Miss Lillian G. 
rown, sponsor. 
Marked Tree, Ark., High School, Mrs. Marie Thost 

Pierce, sponsor. 

State College, Pa., High School, Miss Janette M. 

Burns, sponsor. 

Chester, S. C., High School, Mr. W. C. Derrick, 

Jr., sponsor. 

Leland and Gray Seminary, Townshend, Vt., Mr. 

Vernon C. D. Pinkham, sponsor. 


High School, Miss Jeanette 































MR. E. E. SWARTHOUT 
Sponsor Troupe No. 31 


Junior-Senior High School 
Ilion, N. Y. 





In my opinion the National Thesp 
Society and Magazine serve in an excell 
supervisory capacity —* inspection, reseaf 
training and guidance are all included in t 
reports, surveys, polls, and excellent articles 6 
all phases of play production. Reduced al 
ties lead us to a ready selection of better plays 
thus raising the high school standard of play 
production. As the school standard is raised, 
so also the standard of community appreciatit 

‘ 


is raised. 

The Thespian Society richly deserves p 
from schools and communities alike, th 
out the nation. 






(Signed) E. E. SwartHout, 
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MISS ROSE G. SMITH 

Sponsor Troupe No. 23 

Williamson High School 
Williamson, W. Va. 


Greetings to a great organization! Workin 
with the National Thespian Dramatic Honor 


€ 


Society has been a lovely experience. bu 


Members of Troupe 23 are alert, interested 
people. They are called upon regularly ® 
present special programs to all of the variow 
civic organizations. Never have I heard om 
student complain about the extra work. @1 
the contrary, members of the cast turn in ® 
help the stage crew. I have even seen The 
pians voluntarily shortening their lunch pe t 
iods in order to have more time to practic i 
or work on sets. That, I feel, speaks well f® y 
the Thespian pledge. 


(Signed) Rose G. SmitTH. th 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 


Pictorial: Here and There Among Our Troupes 
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(1) The Orchid Limousine, given by Mount Vernon, Washington, Union High School. Troupe No. 207. Miss Mary G. Thompson, sponsor. (2) A Message from Khufu, 
fiven by Brownsville, Pa.,. Senior High School. Troupe No. 187. Miss Jean Donahey, sponsor. (3) Spring Dance, given by Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming. 
Troupe No. 1. Miss Beulah. Bayless, sponsor. (4) Scene from Little Women, Wetumpka, Alabama, High Schoél. Troupe No. 125. iss Margaret Hogan, sponsor. (S) Mem- 
bers of Troupe No. 240, Lubbock, Texas, High School. Miss Marie Cook, sponsor. (6) Duley, given by Keokuk, Iowa, Sr. High School. Troupe No, 192. Miss Jane 
arsh, director. (7) The Ivory Door, Ensley, Alabama, High School. Troupe No. 258. .Miss Florence Pass. sponsor. (8). Night of January 16th, given by Emmett, Idaho, 
High School. Troupe No. 52. Mr. Hubert Sharp, sponsor. (9) Set for Kind Lady, Pekin, IIl., Community High School. Troupe No. 146. Mr. W. Kirtley Atkinson, sponsor. 
(10) Cabbages, staged by Sac City, Iowa, High School. Troupe No. 12. Mr. B. E. Moeller, sponsor. (11) Sauce for the Gosling, lowa Falls, Iowa, High School. Troupe No. 

iss Romain Greene, sponsor. (12) His First Dress Suit, Williams, Arizona, High School. Troupe No. 199. Mrs. Arleen Klass, sponsor. (13) Scene from Remember 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., High School. Troupe No. 114. Mrs. Laura W. MacDonald, sponsor. (14, 15, 16, 17) Scenes from Moonshine and Honeysuckle, Dubuque, 
Senior High School. Troupe No. 69. Miss Edra Walter, sponsor. 
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Manistee Thespians Celebrate 


in Honor ot lOOth Member 


by KARI NATALIE REED 


Michigan Regional Director and Sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 73 
Manistee High School, Manistee, Mich. 


REE T- 
CURE 
from 
Troupe 73. We 
feel truly hon- 
s|}ored at being 
‘| asked to have a 
part in the An- 
niversary issue 
of The High 
School Thes- 
pian. It was a 
happy coinci- 
dence which 
made our cele- 
bration in 
honor of our 100th member come just at 
this time. Our banquet was a gala affair 
to which all of our alumni were invited. 
Preceding the dinner, several new mem- 
bers were formally initiated. Many alumni 
of course were out of town. Perhaps the 
biggest single thing which will make the 
whole affair one to be long remembered 
was the reading of the letters and tele- 
grams received from our absent alumni 
from all over the United States, includ- 
ing one from New York City and one 
from California. 

A nautical motif was used as the deco- 
ration scheme for the banquet, and sailing 
supplied the theme of the program. Jack 
Turner was the Toastmaster. Toasts were 
given as follows: “The Launching,” Nor- 
bert Radtke, °30, Charter Member; 








Miss REED 





Upon hearing of Miss Reed’s celebration 
in honor of the hundredth member taken 
into her troupe, we asked her to tell us 
about the influence Thespianship has had 
upon dramatics during the nine years her 
high school has been affiliated with our 
society. The congratulatory messages which 
appear on this page give us the information 
we requested. We add our words of praise, 
and we wish Miss Reed, her active and 
alumni Thespians, and her school authorities 
and patrons, continued success in the inter- 
ests of dramatics, happy in the thought that 
what Manistee High School is accomplishing 
is equally true of the majority of other 
schools which have Thespian troupes.— 


Editor. 











back and were astonished to find how 
many of our alumni are really doing out- 
standing things, either directly in the field 
of drama or in situations in which their 
dramatic training in high schools has been 
extremely helpful. Because we are proud 
of many of our alumni we have asked 
them, together with school and city ofh- 
cials, to contribute toward our page. 
‘Mayor J. H. Voights and wife attended 
our banquet as guests of honor, and he 
sends a greeting to Thespians all over the 
United States. 


“Greetings to you Thespians—both here in 
Manistee and all over the United States. I 
welcome the opportunity to express my sincere 
congratulations to each one of you. 


“Every city and every group of city officials 


realizes that the problem of its young people 
is a major one. I believe that only as the city 


and school work together can the desired fe. 
sults be accomplished. All young people haye 
leisure time, and what they do in that time j, 
of paramount importance in their characte 
development. 

“Participation in dramatic activities is an ey. 
cellent use of this leisure time. It teaches a fing 
sense of responsibility. It encourages coopers. 
tion. It brings young people together socially, 
Added to these is, what to me is the moy 
important of all, training in the art of self 
expression. 

“To be able to stand on one’s feet and ge. 
press one’s thoughts clearly, convincingly, apd 
pleasingly is an ability which will make all of 
life happier and more successful.” 


(Signed) Mayor J. H. Vo:curs, 


From the Superintendent of the Map. 
istee Public Schools, we have the follow. 
ing statement : 


“The Manistee High School Thalians, log! 
Chapter No. 73 of the National Honorary Dr. 
matic Society for High Schools, is now in its 
ninth year of affiliation with this nation 
organization. 

“The Thalians has always been one of the 
most popular and worthwhile organizations jp 
the high school. It seems to me that much of 
the success of the local chapter has beep 
brought about because of this national affiliation, 
The motivation which comes from being a part 
of a large organization, the helps which are 
brought to the local chapter, and many sugges. 
tions which are offered from time to time all 
go to improve the efforts of those who are 
interested in dramatic work.” 


(Signed) D. L. Wipe. 


The next person whom we asked to 
contribute to our page is of the class of 
1930. At the present time, she is teaching 
dramatic classes here in Manistee High 
School, and it is largely through her 
efforts that we are able to have so many 
people eligible for Thespians. She writes 
as follows: 

“Some students come to a dramatic group 
bearing gifts, but it is my opinion, after con 
siderable observation and work with amateurs 
that a far greater number come almost empty 


handed and go away bearing gifts which will 
last them a lifetime. 


“What each gains from experience is largely 





“Maiden Voyage,” 





Marjorie Wiswell, 





"31; “Wind and 
Echo,” a musical trio, 
Ed Knaffle, *38, Roger 
Campbell, °40, and 
Eleanor James, °40; 
and “Weather Sig- 


nals,” Phidelas Ziem- 
ba, °38 “Best Thes- 
pian ;” “From the 
Log,” Kari Natalie 
Reed, sponsor. 

The banquet 
indeed remain long in 
the minds of the local 
Troupe. A bond of 
fellowship, a unity of 
purpose, and a joy of WR ge 
accomplishment made |F ~~ a 
themselves strongly he. 
felt. 

In a consideration 
of the real values to 
be gained from Dra- 
matics, we looked 





will 


4 





Scene of banquet held ear 





Bac as 








ly in December at Manistee, Michigan, High School, upon admitting 
the hundredth member into Thespian Troupe No. 73. Insets: (left) Miss Lorraine Andersen, 
professional radio entertainer; (right) Miss Margaret Miller, professional dancer, both alumni 
members of Troupe No. 73 


a matter of the individ. 
ual. Some develop an 
almost unshakable poise 
of manner, others merely 
learn self assurance 
Some acquire grace of 
posture and of movement. 
Rough or timid voices 
even out and attain @ 
. comfortable pitch. Chil- 
a dren wko have responsi 
ee bility placed in_ their 
hands gain in maturity 
and, best gift of all, 
growing young people 
learn to analyze carefully 
before they place an im 
terpretation on any 
speech or action. 





Many or all of these 
traits carry over into 
adult life. It is a rafe 
occasion, of course, whet 
one student reaps 
these benefits from his 
contacts and experiences 
in drama, but any one of 
two of them is, to my 





mind, ample reward for 
the time and work which 


(Continued on page 9) 
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How Thespians Build 
Dramatic Interest 


by MARGARET HOKE 
Thespian Regional Director for Colorado, Delta High School, Delta, Colo. 


HE famed football hero is standing 
T on the assembly platform making an 

impromptu speech on School Spirit. 
On his sweater looms a huge button on 
which is printed “Thespian Pledge.” His 
face probably is the color of watermelon, 
but he tries to keep his hands out of his 
pockets, and his voice is as steady as 
possible, because he knows those things 
are being carefully watched for error by 
critical Thespians. The curious freshman 
learns that this is part of the initiation 
into the National Thespians Society, and 
that if he works diligently and has talent, 
he may become a member when he is a 
junior or a senior; possibly if he is very 
talented, when he is a sophomore. 

Thus is cited one of the biggest ways 
in which Thespians build dramatic in- 
terest. The fact that membership in the 
Thespian Society represents an honor that 
has to be worked for is held before the 
student during all his high school career. 
Consequently, when he becomes a member 
he expects much and is willing to give 
much also. 

The flexibility of the rules of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society makes it possible 
to give recognition to all types of dra- 
matic work. Not only does the actor, who 
has had a major role gain a masque, but 
also the stage manager, who has labored 
s many hours to make a square, uninter- 
esting stage look like the mysterious, black- 
ened, many-towered room in a French cas- 
tle; the stage electrician, who has made 
mysterious blue lights shine from the bal- 
cony and lighted the fireplace so that the 
hands of hairy man will be in relief, and 
painted light bulbs just exactly the shade 
needed; the costume mistress and the 
property man, who scour the town for ob- 
scure bits of drapery and old kettles, cajole 
their owners into parting with them, and 
return the articles unharmed ; the prompt- 
er, who is so alert at rehearsals, so quick to 
catch suggestions, so willing to understudy 
for any actor who may be ill; the business 
manager, who thinks up clever ticket and 
poster contests—all these and many others 
who help in a production of a play get 
recognition toward membership in The 
Thespian Society. 

It gathers together in an organized 
whole those who have talent for some 
form of stage work and are more inter- 
ested in it than those who hang on the 
periphery of a dramatic club for the few 
activity points they may get. The results 
of the organization of such a group may 
bemany. In our school it has resulted in 
these things : 


Make-up 


Several Thespians who were partic- 
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Miss Hoke received her A. B. degree from 
the University of Denver. Her classroom ex- 
perience includes teaching in Wray, Ordway, 
and Hayden, Colorado. While at Hayden Union 
High School, she sponsored the activities of 
Thespian Troupe No. 196. Because of her 
active interests in dramatics, she was recently 
appointed Thespian Regional Director for Colo- 
rado. Miss Hoke teaches English and Speech 
at Delta High School, and is sponsor for Troupe 
No. 32 which she organized. She has done sum- 
mer work towards a Master’s degree at the 
University of Minnesota. 


ularly interested in make-up learned sufh- 
cient of the art to take complete charge 
of make-up for assembly plays and were 
the student-teachers to a group of dra- 
matic club members, who made up 
seventy-five youngsters for the grade 
school operetta. Not only did they learn 
straight and old-age make-ups but also 
something about Orientals, sailors, beards, 
ghosts and so on as they were needed. 


Directing 

Several Thespians were quite anxious 
to try directing so they were taught the 
rudiments of the work, and each directed 
an assembly play. Some of the plays 
were The Boy Comes Home, Mechanical 
jane, The Imp, and The Florist Shop. 
Here was an opportunity for Thespians to 
help the members of the dramatic clubs to 
get experience. Try-outs were held by the 
Thespians director, and he learned to 
work with his cast as well as his produc- 
tion staff. 
Critics 

The Thespians felt they would like to 
be able to judge acting, scenery, and 
make-up for themselves and be able to do 
it with some foundation for their judg- 
ments. Because our community is isolated 
from any opportunity to attend the legiti- 
mate stage, we used the moving picture. 
After we had all attended a show, we 
would meet to compare our comments. 
Thus could we build up certain goals for 
what we wanted in the movies from the 
standpoint of the stage. Once we criti- 
cized a local production, but found it was 
harder to be objective because of familiar- 
ity with the cast. Radio productions were 
used only slightly, but are a good medium. 


Sponsors 

Thespians as a dramatic unit can spon- 
sor worth while programs. Our troupe was 
fortunate to be able to secure Mrs. Ed- 
ward Livingstone, an outstanding dra- 
matic reader, who captivated the aud- 
ience with her interpretation of The 
Music Master. We also sponsored an orig- 
inal play contest within the school. These 
skits were based on library books and pre- 
sented in assembly (directed by Thes- 
pians) and rated by the audience. 


Speakers 

Because of their outstanding ability, 
Thespians are often called upon to give 
readings at community programs, to read 
poetry to a club to address one of the 
dramatic clubs to tell about some share 
of dramatic work. They welcome these 
opportunities to represent their group, and 
they know as alumni they will still be 
asked to do the same thing, for we make 
use of our alumni. 


Stage Work 

Those Thespians particularly interested 
in stage design may help to instruct the 
younger stage craft clubs. In our school 
they are called on by outside organiza- 
tions to help with settings. The grade 
school depends on them for its sets and 


the Lions Club begs their aid. 


Artistic Ability 

Scrapbooks which are valuable to have 
on file for costume, make-up, and scenery 
aids may be the work of these Thespians 
beside teaching poster design and some of 
those publicity necessities. 

National Thespians build a desirable 
organization unity which is difficult to 
achieve in any other group. The corres- 
pondence which is carried on with the 
National Office builds a feeling of im- 
portance and desire to achieve because 
someone outside the community is in- 
terested. 

Contact with alumni who return to 
participate in these initiations stimulates 
a consciousness of a common purpose that 
carries on after school days are over. 


The individual aids which Thespians 
brings to its members are multiple and 
sometimes hidden, but some of the more 
obvious ones should be mentioned. 


It offers added opportunities for leader- 
ship in the planning of activities, the con- 
ducting of meetings, the expressing of 
opinions, and the giving and taking of 
criticism. A Thespian leads in prompt- 
ness at rehearsals, learning lines, and fol- 
lowing the director’s instructions. 


Thespians builds tolerance in its mem- 
bers. The acting group learns to appre- 
ciate those with stage-craft ability. The 
make-up artist learns that the busines. 
manager has a big job. Thus when new 
members are chosen there is equal reward 
for all types of talent. Selection of mem- 
bers discourages pettiness and gossiping. 


It gives added opportunity for develop- 
ment of particular individual talents 
which would not be available if the 
group were not specialized. Thus special 
techniques of finer acting can be taught, 
stage. design may be encouraged, a read- 
ing of poetry may be stimulated. 

The troupe encourages originality in all 
phases and thus helps to further dra- 
matics in the school. 


Underlying all of these concrete ex- 
amples which have been mentioned as 
helping in the building of dramatics, there 
is a great, abstract, elusive spirit which 
makes Thespians a real factor in the 
growth of dramatics. 








Speaking of Our Alumni 
THESPIANS 


Thespians is in a way somewhat pre- 

mature, since many of them are still 

continuing their education in various 
colleges and universities. And many of 
those who have completed their education 
are just now getting a start, so to speak, in 
their chosen professions and their careers 
are before them. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help but view with much gratification the 
auspicious beginnings many of our alumni 
members have made in various fields of 
endeavor, not to mention the success that 
some have already achieved. 


Early in December, we invited our 
Troupe Sponsors to report to us the 
names of members of their troupes who 
had achieved some degree of success in 
teaching, dancing, radio, the stage, etc. 
Space does not permit us to publish here 
all the names reported. Those that ap- 
pear below have been chosen at random, 
but we believe the list is fully representa- 
tive of the type of activities many Thes- 
pians pursue upon leaving high school. 
We are proud of our alumni Thespians! 


Wendell Sharpe (Troupe No. 161, Urbana, 
Ill.) Appeared in stock company last sum- 
mer. Author of a one-act play which received 
second place in state contest. 


Kyle Thomas (Troupe No. 249, Memphis, 
Tenn.) Actor in Memphis Little Theatre. 


Ensley Tiffen (Troupe No. 249, Memphis, 
Tenn.) Candidate for House of Representa- 
tive. 


Helen Schwartz (Troupe No. 257, Hazel- 
ton, Pa.) Graduate of Syracuse University. 


Margot Fortuna (Troupe No. 257, Hazelton, 
Pa.) Senior at Ithaca College. Broadcasts 
over station WAZL. Lead in Ithaca produc- 
tion, Liliom. 

Frances Brown and Doris Shares (Troupe 
No. 118, Oswego, N. Y.) Both teachers of 
Public Speaking and Dramatics in Oswego 
Junior High Schools. 


Rex Smith (Troupe No. 297, Dunbar, W. 
Va.) Doing stage work at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. 


Isabelle Coffman and Stephen Reppert 
(Troupe No. 19, Flemington, W. Va.) Now 
in college and very active in dramatics. 

Jamison Adelbert (Troupe No. 187, Browns- 
ville, Pa.) Teacher in Brownsville Junior 
High School. 

Thiel Ficker (Troupe No. 243, Greenwich, 
Conn.) Edits Philip Morris programs for 
N. B. C. 

David Twachtman (Troupe No. 243, Green- 
wich, Conn.) Apprentice to Jo Méielziner. 
Designed set for “Shadow and Substance.” 

Robert Brome (Troupe No. 112, Norfolk, 
Nebr.) Author of seven one-act plays pub- 
lished by Northwestern Press. 

Margarette Tabor (Troupe No. 206, Switch- 
back, W. Va.) Student at Duke University. 

Jane Brotherton (Troupe No. 207, Mt. 
Vernon, Wash.) Now playing in Knicker- 
bocker Holiday on Broadway. 

Jess Wilson (Troupe No. 286, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) President of Executive Board, Mum- 
mers Club, University of Cincinnati. 
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Leslie Harris (Troupe No. 177, Orlando, 
Fla.) Announcer for Station WQAM, Miami, 
Florida. 

Jeannette Beach (Troupe No. 41, Glen 
Cove, N. Y.) Now majoring in dramatics 
at Syracuse University. 

Tilden Davis (Troupe No. 122, Newport 
News, Va.) Now playing in Tobacco Road. 

Vivien Currier (Troupe No, 122, New- 
port News, Va.) In Grand Opera. 

Dorothy Hardy (Troupe No. 122, New- 


port News, Va.) Shubert dancer, now in 
England. 





Ten Years of Thespian 
Activities 


To the high schools listed below goes 
the honor of having maintained Thespian 
membership for ten consecutive years—they 
were among the first to apply for charters 
in the spring of 1929 when the society was 
founded. The names of the present spon- 
sors are given: Natrona County High 
School, Casper, Wyo., Troupe No. 1; Miss 
Beulah Bayless, sponsor. Fairmont Senior 
High School, Fairmont, W. Va., Troupe 
No. 2; Miss Lucille Jenkins, sponsor. 
East Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. 
Va., Troupe No. 3; Mr. Clyde S. Swiger, 
sponsor. Weir High School, Weirton, W. 
Va., Troupe No. 6; Miss Ella P. Harbourt, 
sponsor. Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., Troupe No. 8: Mr. Howe S. 
Newell, sponsor. Sac City High School, 
Sac City, lowa., Troupe No. 12; Mr. B. E. 
Moeller, sponsor. Roger Ludlowe High 
School, Fairfield, Conn., Troupe No. 15; 
Mrs. Doris Kendall, sponsor. Harrisburg 
Township High School, Harrisburg, IIl., 
Troupe No. 16; Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, spon- 
sor. Bradley High School, Cleveland, 
Tenn., Troupe No. 20; Mrs. A. G. Poston, 
sponsor. Williamson High School, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., Troupe No. 23; Miss 
Rose G. Smith, sponsor. Morgantown High 
School, Morgantown, W. Va., Troupe No. 
27; Miss Dorothy Stone White, sponsor. 
Ilion High School, Ilion, N. Y., Troupe No. 
31; Mr. E. E. Swarthout, sponsor. River 
Rouge High School, River Rouge, Mich., 
Troupe No. 33; Mr. C. E. Horton, sponsor. 
Fairview High School, Fairview, W. Va., 
Troupe No. 34; Miss Mary Sturm, spon- 
sor. Iowa Falls High School, Iowa, Falls, 
Iowa, Troupe No. 44; Miss Romain 
Greene, sponsor. Canastota High School, 
Canastota, N. Y., Troupe No. 46; Miss 
Helen Jacobs, sponsor. Newton Senior 
High School, Newton, Kansas., Troupe No. 
47; Mr. S. B. Kurtz, sponsor. Roosevelt 
High School, Wvandotte, Mich., Troupe 
No. 50; Mr. Chas. H. Fines, sponsor. 
Batesville High School, Batesville, Ark., 
Troupe No. 51; Mrs. Cornelius Ball, spon- 
sor. Washington Gardner High School, 
Albion, Mich., Troupe No. 53; Miss Leitha 
V. Perkins, sponsor. Beaver High School, 
Bluefield, W. Va., Troupe No. 55; Miss 
Angela Craft, sponsor. Wichita High 
School East, Wichita, Kansas, Troupe No. 
58; Miss Hazel Shamleffler, sponsor. Dan- 
ville High School, Danville, Ill., Troupe 
No. 59; Miss Mary Miller, sponsor. Fergus 
County High School, Lewiston, Montana, 
Troupe No. 68; Miss Miriam Randall, spon- 
sor. Dubuque Sr. High School, Dubuque, 
Iowa., Troupe No. 69; Miss Edra Walter, 
sponsor. East Aurora High School, Aurora, 
Ill., Troupe No. 71; Miss_ Elizabeth 
Thomas, sponsor. 











Frank Triol (Troupe No. 205, Middle 
N. Y.) Winner of dramatics scholarship x 
Temple University last summer. 

Betty Field (Troupe No. 166, Morristown 
N. J.) Played in Room Service, Page 
What a Life, and other George Abbott pro. 
ductions on Broadway. 

Maurice Hunt (Troupe No. 
Wis.) Now acting on Broadway. 

Anthony Parente (Troupe No. 308, Darien, 
Conn.) Member of Little Theatre Group in 
Darien, Conn. 

Miss Betty Mickey (Troupe No. 267, Cheney 
Wash.) Scholarship student at Oberlin College 

Mr. Lee Armstrong (Troupe No. 285, Av 
burn, Nebr.) Student at University of N 
braska. 

Miss Lois Jackson (Troupe No. 6, Weirton, 
W. Va.) Student instructor in Speech x 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Edwin Kelley (Troupe No. 108, Ke. 
more, N. Y.) Drama student at Ithaca College. 

Miss Virginia Rigg (Troupe No. 72, Alde. 
son, W. Va.) Dramatics teacher in Thomy 
ville, Ga. 

Malcolm Sykes (Troupe No. 305, Wash) 
Radio announcer for KHQ and KGA in Spo 
kane, Wash. 

Cecil Greene (Troupe No. 54, Syracuse, N, 
Y.) Employed by station WSYR in Syracug, 

Miss Margaret M. Triplett (Troupe No, 
169, Bluffton, Ohio. Teacher of Dramatic 

Mr. Philip Van Slyck (Troupe No. 325, 
El Centro, Calif.) College program announcer 
over station KFSD. 

Miss Mary Grace Agnew (Troupe No. 20), 
Great Neck, N. Y.) Member of stage crev 
and make-up at Cornell University. 

Miss Jane Flood (Troupe No. 234, Hays 
(Kansas.) Reporter on Kansas City Kansan 

Miss Alnora Pierce (Troupe No. 75, Milwaw- 
kee, Oregon.) Leading dramatics student at 
Oregon State College. 

Miss Rosemary Overturf (Troupe No. 18}, 
Tuscola, Ill.) Employed by Station WD2Z. 


Miss Gloria Hopkins (Troupe No. 1, Cas 
per, Wyo.) Now a student at the Goodma 
Theatre in Chicago. 


Miss Claudia Mapes King (Troupe No. |, 
Casper, Wyo.) Employed by the Nationa 
Broadcasting Company. 

Miss Nancy Bogardus (Troupe No. 46, Car 


astota, N. Y.) Now a dramatics student a 
Wellesley. 


Mr. Herbert Nelson (Troupe No. 93,) On 
the staff of N. B. C. in Chicago. 


Miss Ruth Lawrence (Troupe No. 259, Car 


ton, N. Y.) A stutlent at the American Ace 
dmy of Dramatic Art, New York City. 


Miss Margaret Miller (Troupe No. 73, Mar 


istee, Mich.) Professional dancer on Broadway. 


Miss Lorraine Andresen (Troupe No. 73, 
Manistee, Mich.) Professional radio entertainef 
in Chicago. 


103, Neenah, 


Betty Williams (Troupe No. 259, Canton, 


N. Y.) Active in radio and dramatics at Sy 
cuse University. 

Harold Jones, Lewis Schnell, and Nancy 
Gibson (Troupe No. 305, Millwood, Wash.) 
All active in the Spokane Valley Player 
Group. 

Henry Jung (Honorary, Troupe No. 103, 
Neenah, Wis.) Well known as a make-up & 
pert. 

Travis Wert (Troupe No. 207, Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.) Now pursuing a radio career in Sa 
Francisco, Calif. 

Josephine Clarke (Troupe No. 177, Orlando, 
Fla.) Now doing radio work in Augusta, 

Ellen Williams (Troupe No. 6, Weirton, W. 
Va.) Has her own School of Dance. 

William Dudzak (Troupe No. 187, Brown 
ville, Pa.) Active in the Brownsville Com 
munity Theater. t 
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Scene from THE ADORABLE SPENDTHRIFT, staged by members of Thespian Troupe No. 127 at Salem High School, Salem, New Jersey. 
Miss Marie L. Oehrle, director and Troupe Sponsor. 





Manistee Thespians Celebrate 
(Continued from page 6) 


go hand and hand with pleasure in creative 
work of all kinds.” 
(Signed) HELEN HENCHEY. 

Eugene Emunson, also of the Class of 
1930, is engaged in a very interesting type 
of work. For the past two years he has 
been Office Manager with the Auditor 
General’s Department at the state capitol 
in Lansing. He has organized and con- 
ducted a speech class composed of Auditor 
General employees. They discussed and 
debated pertinent topics of the day. Along 
with this activity he has conducted a 
twenty-six weeks’ series of radio broad- 
casts of an educational nature over Sta- 
tion WKAR. In six of these broadcasts 
he interviewed various state officials; in 
three of them he had guest speakers, and 
the remaining seventeen consisted of 
fifteen-minute speeches of his own writing 
and were devoted to topics pertaining to 
Michigan government. 

While in school Eugene showed great 
versatility and people still remember him 
in the part in which he played a deaf and 
dumb idiot. He had the stage alone and 
after a particularly clever part of panto- 
mime the entire audience broke out in 
spontaneous applause, in appreciation of 
his work. We happened to have as a guest 
that evening a professional producer from 
Chicago, and he remarked that it had 
been one of the finest pieces of work he 
had ever seen done by a high school ama- 
teur. We are indeed glad to have a greet- 
ing from Eugene. 

“Please extend my greetings to the members 
of the Manistee High School Troupe 73, and 
extend to them my congratulations on the excel- 
lent work they have been doing. 

“Upon leaving school, they will find that not 
Once, but many times each day, they will be 
called upon to put into practical application 
those things that they have learned in their 
stage-craft and in public speaking classes. 

“The ability to stand on one’s feet with poise 
and confidence and express one’s-self is an asset 
that every successful man and woman must 
have and that goes for mastery of any chosen 
field of endeavor.” 

(Signed) EuceENE D. EMUNSON. 
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Miss Margaret Miller, Class of 1932, 
has certainly reached heights in _ her 
chosen profession, that of dancer. Miss 
Miller danced for two years in The Great 
Waltz, both in the ballet and doing some 
solo bits. With five other Rasch trained 
girls, she danced at the Viennese Roof 
Garden at the St. Regis Hotel in New 
York City. During the engagement, she 
had the pleasure of dancing for Vincent 
Astor at a special performance. She 
danced in Virginia at Rockefeller Center 
Theater and with Harriet Hoctor in Phila- 
delphia. Just recently she has returned 
from an engagement in Mexico City. We 
are exceedingly proud of Margaret, of 
course, and it has made us very happy to 





FIRST THESPIANS 


The honor of having reported the 
first group of Thespians to the na- 
tional office goes to Mr. Howe S. 
Newell, sponsor for Troupe No. 8 at 
Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass. On May 1, 1929, Mr. Newell 
submitted the names of the following 
Thespians for entry on the national 
membership roll. 


Mr. Robert H. Allyn. Graduate of Wesleyan 
University. Now in business in New York 
City. 

Mr. Abner Blevin. Graduate of Colby Col- 
lege. Now in banking at Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. F. Guy Hastings. Graduate of Wesleyan 
University. Now in business in New York 
City. 

Raymond Hutchinson. Graduate of Babson 
Institute. Now in business in Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Donald E. Hutchison. Two years at Boston 
University. Now in business in Boston, 
Mass., 

Harold May. Now in business in Newark, 
N. J. Active in amateur dramatics. 

Fred H. Roberts. Graduate of Bates College.. 
Now conducting a camera shop in Welles- 
ley and studying medicine at Harvard 
University. 

John H. Russell. Graduate of Bryant Col- 
lege. Now in business. 

Allen S. White. Graduate of Duke Univer- 
sity. Now in insurance business in South 


Hadley, Mass. 











have her so graciously send us the follow- 
ing greeting: 

“My best wishes and greeting to Troupe 73 of 
which I am proud to have been a member. I 
have never forgotten those pleasant occasions 
of meetings and plays. There are many phases 
of the theatrical field and dancing was my 
choice. In this profession I have traveled much 
and met many outstanding stars of today in 
both dramatic and dancing fields. It is hard 
work but I like it and will go on, being grateful 
for all I have had. Let me quote this message 
to you: ‘We must have confidence in ourselves; 
and believe that we are gifted for something 
and that this thing, at whatever cost, must be 
attained’.” 

(Signed) MARGARET MILLER. 


Last but not least we present Miss Lor- 
raine Andresen, Class of 1931. Miss An- 
dresen entered professional entertainment 
on the legitimate stage almost imme- 
diately after she left high school. At the 
present time, she is doing radio free- 
lancing as well as traveling, not only as a 
member of the cast, but business manager 
too, with a radio company of the Chicago 
Radio Theater Guild. 


“Congratulations, Thespians! I think it’s 
splendid that your enterprising and worthwhile 
dramatic activities are being recognized nation- 
ally as well as in Manistee where I have heard 
very favorable comments about all of your 
dramatic work. 

“Because I love the theater so much, it makes 
me happy to know that you and other students 
everywhere are enlivening the drama. 

“At present my personality is hiding behind 
a microphone. Radio brings fame only to a few 
of its stars, however it is an increasingly desir- 
able profession. I like it. 

“But deep in the heart of every actor is a 
yearning for the theater. We feel, as you do, 
that the theater is a most necessary element in 
American life. For that reason let us all con- 
tinue our efforts to nourish Thespian spirit. 

“Your efforts are successful. I am glad. Good 
luck to you always!” 

(Signed) LorRAINE ANDRESEN. 


We believe that we have every reason to 
be proud of our alumni. We are happy to 
have them join us in this article. The 
active troupe is enthusiastic and capable. 
They are accomplishing worthwhile things 
now, and look forward to the time when 
their achievements will equal those estab- 
lished by our present alumni group. 





N the course of the year’s meetings, Thes- 
pians of Troupe No. 263 at Litchfield, 
Minn., High School, cover all of the ten 
best plays of the season as selected by 
Burns Mantle. This fall reviews of two of 

the plays were given by teachers of Speech 
who had seen the plays on the New York 
stage. Mr. La Rue Jensen is troupe Sponsor. 


* * * 


Student-directed one-act plays have an 
important place in the year’s dramatics pro- 
gram at Prophetstown, Ill., High School. Miss 
Pearl M. Rumble sponsors Troupe No. 244 
at this school. 


* + 


Thespians won a $10 prize for their per- 
formance of The Great Allowance Battle in a 
program of stunts at Pana, Illinois, Township 
High School. Miss Mary E. Furr, sponsor 
for Troupe No. 219 at this school writes: 
“We are pleased with both the growth in 
membership of our troupe and the interest 
shown in dramatics.” 


* * > 


Troupe No. 177 of Orlando, Florida, Senior 
High School holds the highest record of win- 
aing plays in the State. The troupe received 
first place honors in the state contest in 1930, 
1931, and 1937, and second place honors in 
1932 and 1938. The state contest was not held 
for five years because of lack of funds. Miss 
Mildred E. Murphy is sponsor at Orlando, as 
well as Regional Director for her State. 


* * * 


Early in December, members of the 
Masquers Society (Troupe No. 41) at Glen 
Cove, New York, 

High School were 


ur lhespians at Work! 


established a Thespian Troupe in his high 
school at Woodbury, New Jersey, writes that 
his Thespians plan to write several one-act 
plays for production during some of the 
national holidays, as well as producing several 
plays for the purpose of establishing a fund 
for under-privileged children in his community, 


* * ~ 


Eight one-act plays and two _ full-length 
plays will have been presented by the time the 
present semester comes to a close at Pekin, 
Illinois, Community High School, under Mr. 
W. Kirtley Atkinson’s direction. Seven Sis- 
ters will be staged during drama week early in 
February. A group of one-act plays were ex- 
changed with Peoria Central High School on 
January 10. 


* * * 


Miss Annice K. Johnson of Morristown, 
New Jersey, High School, writes that her 
Thespians present from ten to twelve one-act 
plays each year and assist with the production 
of the light opera given annually by the Music 
Department, and the senior class play. Miss 
Johnson is among those fortunate enough to 
have classes in direction, stage technique, and 
make-up. Best wishes to Troupe No. 166. 


* * * 


A member of Troupe No. 103 at Neenah, 
Wisconsin, High School, was responsible for 
the authorship of a one-act play given during 
Book Week. Miss Ruth E. Chaimson writes 
that her troupe will have a number of new 
members soon. 


* * * 


Members of Troupe No. 308 at Darien, 


Conn., High School visit Broadway at leggy 
twice a year for the purpose of seeing some gf 
the outstanding plays of the season. This {qj 
they attended a performance of On Borrowej 
Time. Plans are now being made for a serig 
of broadcasts over station WICC in Bridg 
port, Conn., and for a triangular rotating pry. 
gram of one-act plays with neighboring hj 
schools of New Canaan and Westport. 
Elsa Petersson is sponsor. 

* * 7 













A very successful production of It Can’t Hap 
pen Here was given on December 8, % 







Twin Falls, Idaho, High School, with 
Florence M. Rees directing. The double egy 
system was used. Thirteen of the players wep 
Thespians. ; 







* ” 


March 23, 24, and 25 have been set as th 
dates for a Thespian drama festival to fh 
held in three different centers in Colorad 
this coming spring. The festival is under th 
direction of Miss Margaret Hoke, Thespign 
Regional Director for Colorado, and sponsor 
for Troupe No. 32 at Delta. Troupes in Colo. 
rado are urged to co-operate with Miss Hoke 
in this worthy undertaking. 

* 
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Over two hundred high school students met 
for the Drama Festival held on November 19 
at State Teachers College, California, Pa. The 
festival was sponsored by the Drama Depart 
ment of the college and members of Troupe 
No. 187 of Brownsville, Pa., Senior High 
School, with Miss Jean A. Donahey in charge. 
Plays were entered by the high schools of 
Bentleyville, Perryopolis, Redstone, Uniontown, 
Brownsville, California, Centerville, and East 
Pike. 

* * * 

Ghost of the Air was given as the All-School 
play on December 15 and 16 at Cheney, Wash- 
ington, High School, with Miss Betty Mowery, 
sponsor for Troupe No. 267, directing. 

* * * 


Two one-act plays and a “Hobby Show’ 
will be given during 
National Drama Week 





hosts to parents and 
friends at their an- 
nual Guest Night. 


PUBLICITY PAYS IN KILGORE, TEXAS. 





Miss Marion F. Cass, 
the sponsor, writes 
that the entire eve- 
ning was one long to 
be remembered by 
those privileged to be 
present. 
* * * 


Miss Dorothy M. 
Crane, whose work in 
dramatics at Newport 
News, Virginia, High 
School is known from 
coast to coast, is 
actively interested in 
the Farragut Players 
at Rye Beach, N. H. 
This is a lively sum- 
mer theatre group 
with a splendid rec- 


Dear Editor: 


» . the play. We had some eighty entries with everything from Giant Snouzers (can’t spell it) to the lowliest 
ord behind it. cur. In fact so much interest was created that over one hundred extra chairs were brought into our auditorium Troupe No. a 
* * * and placed in the aisles. Instead of the usual fifty or sixty dollars taken in on such plays, to be exact, Rockport, Mass., Hil 
Hats off to Mr $168.00 filled the coffers of the Thespian Club and Senior Class of our school. I am fully convinced that School, reports that 


it pays to advertise. 
Lawrence W. Smith, 


Sponsor for Troupe 
No. 200 at Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, 
High School. The 
large and attractive 
plaques ia his class- 
room tell in eloquent 
words the story of his 
success in producing 
state winners in the 
West Virginia Annual 


written. 





I wrote you about our troupe conducting a dog show along with our play. 


but we did not want it that way. 


by members of Troupe 
No. 285 at Aubum, 








From left to right: The dog parade gets started; Margaret Robinson as Clara, Charles Ander- 
son as “Huck Finn”, and Catherine Robinson as Ruth, in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, and the 


winning dog with “Huck Finn” and mascot. 


KILGORE HIGH SCHOOL 
KILGoRE, TEXAS 


We knew we had a good play, but we didn’t know just exactly how to get the people out in town to see 
the show. As you know, so many people buy tickets through courtesy and sympathy for amateur productions, 
Since I am a dog lover and happen to be the owner of a pedigreed Chow 
named China Boy (mascot to our Thespian Troupe) I suggested the Dog Show idea to the club, with awards 
being presented at the high school auditorium the night of the play by ‘‘Huck Finn’’ in person. 
appealed to the boys and girls, but grown people out in town started calling to enter their prize canine in 
the Thespian Dog Show and Parade to be staged through the down town section of Kilgore. 

We held the parade the afternoon of the play and had the Kilgore High School Band of eighty pieces 
lead the parade with the boy playing the part of ‘“‘Huck Finn’’ in front in costume, straw hat, etc., leading 
the chow dog. Following the parade we had the entire cast in costumes of the period in which the play was all 

Then some eighty boys and girls with their dogs. 
R. O. T. C. just in case some of the larger dogs got together. 
dogs at the end of the parade and nice awards were presented for the best pedigreed, largest, smallest, best * * * 


It was a huge success, as well as 


Following the dogs we had a unit of our school 
Three prominent business men judged the 


Nebr., High School. 
Miss Faye E. Hub 
bert, Troupe Sponsor, 
will be in charge. 
Skidding was given in 
December by the Jur 
ior Class. 

* * + 

Miss Leah Coyne, 
sponsor for Troupe 
No. 318 at Dodge 
City, Kansas, Senior 
High School, produced 
Parents and Pigtails 
early in December. 


The play was spor 


sored by the Hi 
G. R. Clubs. 
* * # 


December 18, 1938. Miss Marion Mat 


shall, sponsor i 


Thespians are i 
charge of the variow 
crews into which the 








regular Dramatic 
Club has_ been 
vided. Thespians have 
also. established 
costume depart men! 
which may be used by 
organizations if 
the community. 


This not only 








; dressed, best trained dog and best “Cur” or the curriest dog. The first annudl 
Thespian One - Act Not only did we receive the compliment of the largest crowd ever assembling in our school auditorium Ohio High School 
Play Contest. since it was built, but other directors have invited us to do the play in their towns. . II be 

; Drama Festival wt 
* + * (Signed) E. C. RAtuirr, Sponsor, sponsored by the Ne 
Mr. George S. Mil- puengaan Evenge We. tional Thespian So 
ton, who has _ just ciety this spring. It 
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Scene from the operetta, Yippy-Ki-Ay, given under the direction of Mr. Alexander G. Wilson at Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio. 





a 


Thespian Troupe No. 77). 





(National 





—_——_—_——_ 


vitations have been mailed to over five hundred 
high schools. Regional festivals will be held 
in April at the University of Cincinnati, Kent 
State University, Denison University, Ohio 
University, and Heidelberg College. A State 
Festival (final event) will be held at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
5,6. Full details may be obtained from Thes- 
pian national headquarters. 


* ” * 


The Charm School was staged by the Drama- 
tics Club at South Side High School, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y., on December 10. Miss 
V. A. Nickerson, sponsor for Troupe No. 210, 
directed. 

* * a” 

The House Beautiful was given on January 
25 by members of Troupe No. 342 of Roose- 
velt High School, Dover, Ohio. The play was 
directed by Miss Josephine Wible, Thespian 
troupe sponsor. 

* * * 


New Fires was given to capacity houses early 
in December at Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. Vesta H. Watson, 
Thespian sponsor for Troupe No. 286, directed 
the play. Seventeen students qualified for 
Thespian membership as a result of the pro- 


duction. 
* * * 


All troupes in West Virginia have been in- 
vited to participate in the drama festival which 
the Thespian Society will sponsor in the State 
this spring. The festival will consist of a 
series of local play festivals and a State Festi- 
val to be held at Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, on April 21, 22. 


* * * 


_ “In the eight years Troupe No. 187 has been 
In existence, we haven’t done anything more 
Outstanding than to grow into the largest and 
most active club in school, help sponsor the 
drama festivals at California, Pennsylvania, and 
try to give the public the best we have.” 
—Miss Fean Donahey, director of dramatics, 
Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School. 
* * . 


Mr. Ralph N. Doud, sponsor for Troupe No. 
at West Valley High School, Millwood, 
Washington, writes as follows regarding the 
method used for payment of Thespian fees at 
his high school: “It seems to me inconsistent 
to spend a total of possibly two dollars on 
awards for outstanding athletes and then say 
to outstanding students of dramatics that they 
can have their awards only if they can pay 
for them. Membership in our Troupe is an 
award of the dramatics department, and is paid 
for from the dramatic budget of the student 
association, just as are the awards made in 
athletics.” 


laANUARY—FeEBRuaRY, 1939 


A Thespian written and directed Christmas 
play was given in Decmber at Cairo, Illinois, 
High School. Miss Mary E. Fitts sponsors 
Troupe No. 236 at this school. 


* * * 


Recent major plays for Troupe No. 294 
at Postville, Iowa High School, with Miss 
Pauline Smith as sponsor, include Wings of 
the Morning, Headed for Eden, and The 
Eyes of Tlaloc. Thespians were in full charge 
of the Christmas pageant given on December 


* * * 


Four major plays will be given this year at 
Union High School and Junior College, El 
Centro, Calif., under the direction of Mr. 
Joe M. Burcham, sponsor for Troupe No. 
325. Spring Dance, the Senior Class Play, was 
given on January 20, 21. 

* * * 


Thespian member, William Tregoe, directed 
The Curtain for an assembly program this 
fall at Great Neck, New York, High School. 
Miss Marion O’Connor sponsors Troupe No. 
201 at this high school. 


* * ir 


Three one-act plays, Bread, Seeing’s Believ- 
ing, and The Curtain, were given on January 
24 by members of Troupe No. 234 at Hays, 
Kansas, High School, with Miss Mildred Swen- 


son directing. 
* * 


Miss Mabel Phelps, sponsor for Troupe No. 
302 at Madison, S. Dakota, High School, 
writes that her Thespians gave two one-act 
plays, Not Quite Such A Goose and Everybody’s 





Thespians Win Photo 
Contest 


Thespian Troupe No. 191 of Webster 
Groves, Mo., High School, with Mr. 
Eugene R. Wood as sponsor, won the 
first prize of $50 in the photo contest 
sponsored by Lagniappe last year. The 
winning picture was one showing a scene 
from The Taming of the Shrew, pub- 
lished in this magazine in the November- 
December issue, 1936. The second prize 
of $25 was awarded to Troupe No. 352 
of Robbinsdale, Minn. Senior High 
School, for a picture of the sctool-room 
scene from Remember the Day. Miss 
Bess Sinott is Thespian sponsor at Rob- 
binsdale. 











Doing It, before a large audience on December 
5. The Junior Class Play will be given in Feb- 
ruary. 

* * * 

Miss Helen Jacobs, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 46 at Canastota. Now York High School, 
and Miss Charlotte B. Chadwick, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 214 at Carlisle, Pa.. High School, 
are alumnae members of the troupes they are 
now directing. 

* * 

Mr. Leroy C. Wilcox, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 228 at Kimberley, Idaho, High School, 
reports that his troupe has made a financial 
contribution to a fund for a fireplace in a new 
recreation room now being built at his high 
school. Two major plays, Romance in a Board- 
ing House and Hobgoblin House, were produced 
this fall. 

% * % 

The play production season opened this 
year for Troupe No. 264 at Central High 
School, Parkersburg, W. Va., with a play 
tournament in which various classes of the 
school participated. The play directors were 
all members of the Troupe. Moonshine and 
Honeysuckle is the first maior play to be given 


after the Christmas holidays. Miss Wanda 
Mitchell is Thespian sponsor. 
* * * 


Miss Edith Harrison, sponsor for Troupe No. 
257 at Hazelton, Pa., Senior High School writes 
that her dramatics program includes two maior 
plays, at least five one-act plays, a six week’s 
course in make-up, a series of radio plays, 
contests in playwriting and dramatic reading, 
and, beginning this year, a verse choir which 
appeared in essembly in January. The first 
major play of the year, Seven Sisters, was 
given in November. 


* * * 


Troupe meetings are held weekly in the form 
of an after-school class at Victory High School, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., with Miss Cornelia Lad- 
wig as sponsor. Miss Ladwig writes that the 
class is open to all students who are interested 
in dramatics and who aspire to become Thes- 
pians. The class attendance has never been 
less than 98% at each meeting. Death Takes 
a Holiday has been planned for production in 
February. 

* * * 

The Dionysian Players of Dunbar, West 
Virginia, High School gave New Fires on No- 
vember 22. Mr. Phares E. Reeder is in charge 
of dramatics and Thespian activities. 

* * * 


Thespians from Troupe No. 35, Mainland 
High School, Daytona Beach, Florida, were 
hosts recently to Thespians from Seabreeze, De- 
land, Sanford, and Orlando High Schools at a 
dance given in the ballroom of the Ocean Park 
Hotel in Daytona Beach. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


A PAGE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








Our Tenth Anniver- 
sary! How short a time 
in reality, and yet, how 
far along Thespians 
have come in that short 
while. 

Many troupes which 
were formed ten years 
ago are still active and 
thriving. Special honors 
go to these hardy pio- 
neers. The feeling of 
accomplishment must 
rest pleasantly on their shoulders. They 
have formed the foundation. But those 
who have joined our ranks since have 
made up the brick work of the building 
proper. The combination has proved to 
be a solid structure which will stand the 
wear and tear of time. This structure has 
won spurs of national repute. 

Almost 32,000 members—almost 400 
troupes—almost 48 states represented. An 
international flavor because of our hon- 
ored troupe in Panama. 

A magazine which started with one 
issue a year, and is now published five 
times a year. A full-time editor. Articles 
by celebrities. Contributors who stand by 
year in and year out to closely knit the 
magazine together. Advertisers of national 
reputation. Readers from both inside and 
outside the ranks of the organization. A 
large circulation. A magazine which holds 
the unique position of being the only one 
of its kind—a magazine devoted to high 
school interests in dramatics. 

High ideals and aims which have raised 
and hope to continue to raise the stand- 
ards of high school dramatics. A truly 
educational organization which has come 
more and more to favor the democratic 
idea of the festival rather than the con- 
test. A set of judging standards recog- 
nized as a national measuring stick. A 
definite and successful effort to reduce 
royalties ethically. 

A beautiful emblem. A dignified ritual. 


A spirit of cooperation among troupes 
and schools. 


A society that rates talent and scholar- 
ship above social position. Strives to break 
down cliques. Is non-social and non- 
secret. 

A society which develops poise, kind- 
ness, and tact. 

A move into radio education which 
should have far-reaching consequences. 

An organization founded for high 
school students by high school teachers. 
An educational institution which has 
gained the recognition of noted educators 
because these educators think it has pro- 
moted the finest advance in extra-curricu- 





Mr. BLANK 
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lar activity in secondary education dur- 
ing its comparatively short existence. 


This accomplished in ten short years. 
Every loyal faculty and student Thespian 
should feel a deep satisfaction to have 
been a part of this vast educational trek 
from coast to coast—a national net-work 
of thousands working together for a com- 
mon good. 


What a challenge to work and to those 
who join in this work in the next decade! 


What will 1948 find? 


* * * 


To Students: 


How faithfully do you read your maga- 
zine? Since this issue is released before 
National Drama Week, it seems fitting to 
present a quiz game at this time, testing 
you on your knowledge of the contents 
of our magazine and recent theatrical 
events. Here are 26 questions. Their 
answers can be found on page 29. 


1. Where did Professor George Pierce Baker 
begin teaching his famous “47” course? 
Who stars in I’d Rather Be Right? 
After whom are the Thespians named? 
In how many states do the Thespians have 
troupes? 

Who played the title role in the film, 
Marie Antoinette? 

. Who is the star of High Tor? 

Who wrote it? 

What were the subjects of the suggested 

yearly program for 1937-1938 in our 

magazine? 

9. Where is the Folger Shakespeare Library? 

10. What Shakespearean play recently pro- 
duced on Broadway used little scenery? 

11. Who directed it? 

12. What state holds a state one-act play 
contest under Thespian sponsorship? 

13. What professor of dramatics claims that 
the director of a play should have the 
same authority as a symphony orchestra 
director? 

14. What playwright claims that playwrights 
do consider the amateur field? 

15. What are the three major divisions of the 
Thespian contest score sheet? 

16. Who has skown in a study that working 
in plays need not mean lowered scholar- 
ship? 

17. Who stars in the adaptation of Mazo de 
la Roc-he’s novel, Whiteoaks? 

18. What is the series of radio dramas which 
go over N. B.C. network each Sunday in 
which Thespians are taking an active 
interest P 

19. Who is supervising the series? 

20. What recent Pulitzer Prize play has been 
done without scenery? 

21. Who wrote it? 

22. What was the most produced play by 
high schools for 1937-1938? 

23. What school won first place in the 1937- 
1938 play program contest? 

24. What play won the Thespian playwright- 
ing contest? 

25. What recent Pulitzer Prize play has made 

a hit in motion pictures? 

26. What school admitted more Thespians 

than any other in 1937-1938? 


SNA wo AWN 
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To Students: 


In order to celebrate our Tenth Anni. 
versary, it would seem interesting to write 
a pageant showing the progress of yoy 
troupe since its admission. I should like 
to see such a project turned over com. 
pletely to the students of the troupe. You 
sponsor should act only in an advisoy 
capacity. To help you in working up such 
a pageant, let me recommend a ve 
valuable little book entitled How jt 
Make a Pageant, by Mary Kelly. It isa 
manual of only 129 pages. It is published 
by the Pitman Publishing Corporation of 
2 West 45th Street, New York. It sells for 
only $1.75. A fine bibliography is con. 
tained in it. 

* * * 


To Directors: 


This year should mark the production 
of some classic or of some exceptionally 
fine recent play to honor the achievement 
of ten years of activity of the Thespian, 
The morality, Everyman, would be an ex 
cellent choice. It has a universal theme, 
Easter time would be a splendid setting 
for it. Samuel French handles this play, 
There is no royalty. Books are $.35. It 
lends itself to unusual costuming and little 
scenery. 

A more modern play with high ideal- 
ism as its theme is Casella’s Death Take; 
a Holiday. It has 7 men and 6 women 
in the cast. The royalty is $50.00 (to 
Thespians, $40.00) for the first perform. 
ance and $25.00 for the second. Samuel 
French handles this play as well. It is 
extremely worth while. 


* % *% 
To Directors and Students: 


In her intensely interesting book, Enter 
the Actress, Rosamond Gilder tells vividly 
of the days of Commedia dell’Arte. The 
following quotation from this book which 
should interest boys as well as girls shows 
to what degree of skill an actor or an 
actress was trained in quick thinking. 

“The enthusiasm among cultivated peo- 
ple for Latin comedy and the classic rules, 
not least among them the presence of 
decent women such as Isabella on the 
stage, tended to develop the Commedia 
dell’Arte into an intricate, though always 
rough and tumble, comedy of intrigue. Its 
outstanding characteristic remained, of 
course, the fact that the dialogue was 
improvised on the spot by the actor and 
not written by the author. Isabella and 
her companions had, therefore, to be 
trained and experienced performers with 
a high degree of technical skill. Each was 
assigned his or her part in a play some 
time before its performance. On the day 
it was given, an outline of the plot wa 
nailed up in the wings, and with an it 
trepidity breath-taking in this day of end 
less word-perfect rehearsals, the actress 
stepped out on the stage and spoke and 
acted as the exigencies of the plot i 
quired.” 

Exercises along this line would be of 
real value to student actors. 
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present season is the Playwrights’ Pro- 

ducing Company. Five well-known 

writers grouped together to produce 
their own plays and make their own bar- 
ains with motion pictures. Each is 
pledged to do a play a year and may be 
ped if he fails, but he is not guaran- 
teed production if his colleagues do not 
like his work. However, if it doesn't cost 
over $25,000 he can insist on it’s being 
done anyhow. The five, alphabetically, 
are: Maxwell Anderson, S. Behrman, Sid- 
ney Howard, Elmer Rice, and Robert 
Sherwood. 

I spoke in the last issue of Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois which has become 
a smash hit. Now we have plays by two 
others of the group, Mr. Rice and Mr. 
Anderson. 


American Landscape 


|r: most important novelty of the 


Mr. Rice’s American Landscape I found 
disappointing. It is the story of a family 
which has been identified with the life of 
a New England town for two hundred 
years and which owns the factory on 
which the town’s modest prosperity de- 
pends. Its present owner, discouraged by 
the depression and recession, is about to 
sell both house and business. Four gen- 
erations of family ghosts come to remon- 
strate with him, as well as several living 
people. What Mr. Rice has to say is true 
and sincere, but too much of it is said as 
if he were lecturing or preaching and does 
not issue in thrilling drama. 


Knickerbocker Holiday 


Maxwell Anderson, who always likes to 
try something new, has written his first 
musical comedy. Like his best plays, it is 
historical. Knickerbocker Holiday takes 
us back to Washington Irving beginning’ 
his Knickerbocker History of New York. 
Irving sits on the stage while the scenes of 
which he is writing evolve before our eyes. 
He takes us to Nieuw Amsterdam on the 
day when its new governor, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, is arriving. Stuyvesant is Walter 
Huston, walking and even dancing on his 
silvered peg leg, borrowed from John Bar- 
rymore, who used it in Treasure Island. 
Thrift or superstition? I don’t know; but 
perhaps Barrymore trained the leg in its 
remarkable agility ! 

Anderson hits at many present-day sins 
of omission and commission over the 
shoulders of his characters. Stuyvesant has 
the intention of making himself a dic- 
tator; the Town Council is timid and 
venal. He gives us a definition of democ- 
tacy worth remembering: “Democracy is 
government by amateurs.” 


Boys from Syracuse 


Since we’ve started on musicals let us 
consider the other new ones. 
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Boys From Syracuse is a George Abbott 
production, which means that direction 
and casting are of the best. It follows the 
plot of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors 
though it retains but two of his lines. The 
critics have acclaimed it in the highest 
terms; but to me it seems as broad as it 
is long and no funnier than dozens of 
others. Probably the reason for this differ- 
ence of opinion is that I find Jimmy Savo, 
the Dromio from Syracuse, coarse and 
common. Like Queen Victoria, “I am not 
amused” by him. 


Great Lady. 


Great Lady has been disadvantageously 
compared to it, but I cannot see that there 
is much to choose between them so far as 
delicacy of treatment is concerned. 

Great Lady exhumes Madame Jumel 
from her grave and gives her a success of 
scandal, as the French say. ‘Madame 
Jumel, you may remember, later married 
Aaron Burr, when he was Vice-President. 
The Jumel mansion is still one of the sights 
of New York. I do not know whether or 
not the musical is true to historical fact ; 
but it has gorgeous sets and costumes and 
good voices—Norma Terris of Show Boat 
fame, Helen Ford and Tullio Carminati. 
The latter is also a subtle actor. He 
wouldn’t give a fig to marry an angel! 


Leave It to Me 


My own favorite is Leave It to Me. 
Victor Moore is a comic who has that 
touch of wistfulness and pathos which en- 
dears. The musical is a version of Clear 
All Wires of a few years ago. Moore has 
been sent as Ambassador to Russia when 
he yearns to return to Topeka, Kansas, 
and pitch horseshoes with the boys. Wil- 
liam Gaxton helps to “discredit” him. 
He’s unsuccessful till he puts forth a plan 
for peace in Europe, after which they 
can’t hustle him off quickly enough. 


Here Come the Clowns 


Philip Barry, who has had nothing on 
Broadway for some time, returns with an 
interesting play, Here Come the Clowns. 
It deals with vaudeville people and with 
the old tradition that clowns make others 
laugh while their own hearts are breaking. 
Most of the action passes in the Cafe des 
Artistes, next the theater. An illusionist, 
who has just joined the troupe, proves to 
be a disillusionist who is bent on stripping 
from each one the transparent, pathetic 
fiction he has wrapped about life to hide 
from his own eyes the truth he cannot 
bear to contemplate. However, the hero 
of the play (Eddie Dowling, who is also 
its producer). asserts at last that man’s free 
will can and will triumph and the end 
strikes a note of faith in truth and noauty 
in spite of suffering. 


by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


Rocket to the Moon 


Clifford Odets, perhaps the most prom- 
ising of the younger men, brings us Rocket 
to the Moon, produced by the Group. His 
Golden Boy is still playing on the road 
but Carnovsky and Adler have been taken 
out of it to appear in this. Carnovsky has 
the lead, a sensitive middle-aged dentist 
whose life is passing without bringing him 
satisfaction, either in his home life or his 
work. His wife is domineering and her 
father, played by Adler, is a sort of Me- 
phistopheles, urging him to defy her and 
seize pleasure where he can find it. 
Temptation presents itself in the form of 
his assistant, a poor girl who craves to 
ride on a rocket to the moon—in other 
words who wants success, beauty, develop- 
ment. We are left uncertain as to what 
she may find, but the end of the play sees 
the dentist and his wife decided to try 
again and make the best of reality. Odets’ 
people suffer from ingrowing souls but his 
dialogue rings true. Here is an instance 
of his wit: “The world must be governed 
by a committee ; one man couldn’t do it 
so badly.” 


Tac 


“TAC,” the review put on by the 
Theatre Arts Committee sporadically last 
spring, now seems to be set for the winter 
for Sunday performances at the American 
Music Hall. Avowedly political and leftist, 
it-does not forget to be amusing. It is 
trying to emulate those French revues 
which deal with immediate news and it 
may serve a real purpose of satirical com- 
ment. 


Here and There 


The French Theatre has reopened at 
the Barbizon-Plaza. It gives a season of 
eight plays, alternating classics and mod- 
ern dramas. It’s delightful to hear such 
pure French. 


Producers keep on trying plays about 
dictators which usually resemble the light- 
ning “‘which is gone ere one can say it 
lightens.” Glorious Morning, Waltz in 
Goose Step, and Lorelei passed in this 
way. The Mercury Theatre, which was so 
successful last season, came a cropper with 
Danton’s Death, a heavy, dull play. Per- 
haps Welles’ broadcast brought him bad 
luck ! 

Gloriana, a play about Queen Elizabeth 
with Blanche Yurka in the title role, may 
be revived after the new year, but I doubt 
it. The inevitable comparison with Eliza- 
beth and Essex might have blighted a bet- 
ter play. Where Do We Go From Here 


was a comedy about life in a college fra- 
ternity house with a good deal of authen- 
ticity in the dialogue but a frail, unreal 
plot. 
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Speaking of Windows 


An old scenic artist 
always groaned when 
he saw a window wing 
turn up on his paint 
frame. In my appren- 
tice days I was always 
glad to see window 
openings in a frame 
load, for it meant less 
area to paint. But as I 
grew up in my profes- 
sion, I realized why the 
old artist shook his head 
sadly at the window holes. Any opening 
calls for a backing and a window backing 
is ofttimes twice as much work as would 
be encountered in painting a solid set. 
Windows in a setting are the cause of 
many headaches, for by the dressing and 
drapery of a window can the setting be 
good or bad. 

Windows can be simulated and faked 
to hide their lack of backing, the near- 
ness of the back wall, or the passing of a 
steampipe in the backstage area. It is the 
attention to detail that produces the effect. 


A stock window which is no window 
at all can be made very easily. This unit 
hangs in place on the wall of a setting or 
against drapes and can be taken down as 
quickly as unhooking a picture. Take a 
batten (1x3 stock) the width of your 
window—say 3’, and fasten a ten cent 





Mr. JONEs 


window shade on it. Then attach your 
curtain rod hooks and a drapery rod and 
your carpenter work is complete. Any 
overdrapes can be used and the roller 
shade pulled down half way. Short pieces 
of glass curtains can be sewn to the bot- 
tom of the window shade and when this 
fake window is hung on the wall it will 
be accepted as a properly equipped win- 
dow. 

A further adaption of this idea is found 
in draping the top of an arch (which is 
a doorway without a door) and placing 
a bureau cabinet in front of the rest of 
the opening. And once I saw a dungeon 
window high in a wall and it turned out 
to be a wing with a fireplace opening, 
used upside down. 

A regular window wing has an opening 
cut into it that is supposed to be the size 
of a regulation window. And a regula- 
tion window looks out of place in a 12’ 
wing. Window openings are generally 
made 3’ from the floor and if a 6’ window 
is used there will be 3’ above it to the 
top of a 12’ wing. This is no hard and 
fast rule but is a safe one, if you are 
going to have a regulation window size. 
This wing can be filled in, cut out, and 
filled in again as your setting demands 
and the window itself should be made to 
be attached to the back of the window 
wing. In the right hand corner of my 
drawing for this page, you will see a 


framed window which can be inserted *- 
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Window sets described by Mr. Jones 


from the front of the piece. Draperies 
sash curtains, and shades can be fastened 
to this frame and the window is thus q 
step ahead of the fake batten type. But 
if you build the window box and not the 
frame you have a lighter piece which 
can be nailed directly to the window wing, 
This enables you to paint your own style 
of trim on the face of the scenery. 


The use of keystones is shown in the 
building of sash which can be placed ip 
any window. Build your muntins or sash. 
bars of 1x7 stock and fasten securely with 
tiny keystones. This method makes for a 
light and strong sash and the first time a 
stage hand picks up a window by the sash 
instead of the frame you will be glad you 
used the keystone construction. It is q 
temptation to use the wiggle nail (corm. 
gated fastener) or to toenail sash bars 
but it is not practical or long-lasting. 


Treat the window opening as you would 
a door and have a stock of windows to 
fit the same size opening as you would fit 
different style doors to your doorways, 
The window seat unit in the center of 
the drawing is composed of a window seat 
18” deep and 5’7” long, a 5’9” window 
wing and two 18” jogs. This unit is 
shown with the addition of a header ina 
smaller sketch. Such a window and win- 
dow seat is very practical for many differ- 
ent types of setting. The window open- 
ing may be filled with sash bars or taped 
as shown in the left hand side of the 
drawing on this page. Tape is a valuable 
method of closing an opening and a role 
of black bias tape is inexpensive. 


The addition of two 3’ jogs to your 
stock of scenery would permit the mak- 
ing of a huge bay window when used 
with the 5’9” window wing. The window 
seat can be used as a bench or left com- 
pletely out of the unit. I once saw such 
a bench serving as part of a grandfathers 
clock. The window seat unit makes a 
fine studio window when tilted from back 
to front of the supporting jogs. 


I do not think it necessary to cover 
windows with screen cloth or wire mesh, 
though I am aware that many window 
openings are so covered. The wire cloth 
might simulate glass:in some lights but 
glass curtains and overdrapes make tt 
unnecessary. Actors can learn not to stick 
their hands through window openings. 
Real glass is to be avoided on the stage. 
It picks up lights and casts strange specks 
of light. Drifted snow in the corners of 
windows can be beautifully done with 
half moon shapes of white cardboard 
tacked to the back of the window. 


Don’t forget the value of a window 
opening as a light source. Strong su 
light or pale moonlight may make inter 
esting patterns in your setting. Open wit 
dows and the swirl of drapery motivated 
by a man with a fan, all these are tricks 
in the trade. There is one window which 
causes more heartaches than any other— 
the stained glass and it is of that we will 
chat about in our next meeting. 
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a listener of radio 

programs, when the 

call letters of a radio 
station are mentioned 
or a certain program is 
brought to your atten- 
tion, what comes to 
your mind? Is it the lo- 
cation of that station? 
The station itself? Or is 
it a certain voice that 
you are familiar with? 

For instance, if it’s baseball, in Cleve- 
land one thinks of Jack Graney or Pinky 
Hunter ; in Detroit, Ty Tyson ; St. Louis, 
Chicago or any other city, it’s the local 
baseball announcer. If it’s football, most 
of us think of Ted Husing. If it’s the 
National Broadcasting Company, most of 
us think of Graham McNamee; Colum- 
bia, Bob Trout or Paul Douglas. When 
Jack Benny’s program is mentioned we 
think of Don Wilson; if it’s Fred Allen, 
we are reminded of Harry VonZell. 

My point is, that the announcer is the 
radio station. That voice can make or 
break a program. Can you imagine an- 
other announcer on Jack Benny’s program 
without that infectious laughter of Don 
Wilson? Will any person read poetry like 
David Ross? What would Fred Allen’s 
program be like without the ballyhoo of 
VonZell when he shouts “TOWN HALL 
TONIGHT”? And the Metropolitan 
broadcasts without the smooth and easy 


voice of Milton Cross? 
* % 


|: your experience as 


Mr. ROLLER 


Announcers are not like Topsy, they do 
not just happen. It takes patient training. 
Their vocabulary must be letter perfect. 
Of course, they are human and do make 
mistakes, but once a mistake is made, an 
announcer makes doubly sure that he does 
not make that same mistake again. 

Mr. H. K. Carpenter, in his book, 
Behind the Microphone, has devoted two 
chavters to the announcers and I should 
like to pass along to you some of his ideas. 
He states that “mistakes may be roughly 
divided into classes including the follow- 
ing types of words: (1) those easily 
mispronounced through carelessness ; 
(2) tongue twisters; (3) foreign words ; 
(4) foreign proper names ; and (5) which 
is by far the largest class, those words 
which we have never spoken aloud and 
probably never heard pronounced.” 

Let us look at the first four classes; the 
last one is more interesting, so we'll save 
it till last. Here are examples of those 
easily mispronounced through careless- 
ness : 


W aeroplane vegetable 
piano just soprano 
continue deprecate perspiration 
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Here are a few tongue twisters: 


abominable abstruse plenipotentiary 
statistics irremediable unanimity 


Now some words of foreign origin : 


scherzo hors d’oeuvre attache 
faux pas pince-nez bon voyage 
esprit decorps pot pourri cantabile 


Then a few foreign proper names: 


Rachmaninoff Dvorak 
Chaminade Czech Puccini 
Mozart Wagner Gadowski 
Now let’s climax that nightmare, as Mr. 
Carpenter puts it, with a list of words se- 
lected at random—all of them fairly fa- 
miliar in print. Read the words aloud, 
then look up the correct pronunciation. 
If you are exceptionally good at pronun- 
ciation, you’ve lost some fun, but never- 


Saint-Saens 


theless let us see what we can do... . so 
here goes : 

agape prelude 
fiance alias rabies 
imprecation malign satiety 
indict automobile textile 
illustrate dirigible equalor 
gondola duralumin ukase 
culinary program raspberry 
habitue musicale taupe 
dishevel aviation finance 
mauve badinage incognito 
data address dictionary 


How did you come out? The point is 
this: an announcer frequently makes the 
same mistake all of us do—he reads what 
he is about to announce, to himself, and 








N. B.C. BROADCAST TO 
HONOR THESPIANS 


The National Broadcasting Company has 
arranged an half hour coast-to-coast broad- 
cast in honor of the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of The National Thespian 
Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 
The broadcast, which will be carried by 
the N. B. C. Blue Network, is scheduled 
for Saturday, February 11, from 2:00 to 
2:30 p. m., est. 


The program will open with a brief talk 
by Gilmor Brown, speaking from Holly- 
wood. Mr. Brown, whose work with the 
Pasadena (California) Playhouse has at- 
tracted national as well as international 
attention, is actively interested in the work 
being done in high school dramatics. From 
Hollywood the program ‘will then move to 
Cleveland, Ohio, were the well-known 
Cleveland Playhouse will present a twenty- 
five minute dramatic program with several 
of their star players in the cast. The pro- 
gram will close with a brief talk by Ernest 
Bavely, who will speak from the National 
Thespian headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and who will officially represent the so- | 
ciety on the broadcast. Immediate plans 
for the program are being made by Larry 
Roller of Cleveland and Blevins Davis of 
Radio City, New York. Mr. Davis is in 
charge of the “Great Plays” series of 
broadcast aired each Sunday at 1:00 p. m., 
est. 











is sure he can pronounce every word and 
then after he is on the air, some little 
word like “agape” stares him in the face, 
and he doesn’t know whether the “a” is 
pronounced as in “gate” or “bald” or 
‘“hat’’. 

Most of us want to be announcers at 
some time or another, whether on the 
public address system in the school or 
actually on the radio, and to those with 
that ambition I always like to quote the 
ten commandments as listed by Mr. Car- 
penter. Here they are: 

1. While you are announcing a program, re- 
member that you are in absolute charge. You 
may be wrong and will be held responsible, 
but during the time you are on the air, one 


person must be held responsible and that 
person is you. 


: 2. The proper placement of the microphone 
is your responsibility and see to it that no one 
touches it. | 


3. Keep things moving—keep something on 
the air, even if you have to talk. 


4. Be NATURAL. Don’t try to make a 
stump speech. 


5. Watch your pronunciations. 


6. Watch the over-worked phrases like 
“next,” “and now,” “will follow,” etc. 


7. Remember you are working for the lis- 
tening audience and not a visible audience. It 
doesn’t matter so much as to how you stand 
or whether your tie is straight, if you are 
bridging the gap between the performer and 
the listening audience in a pleasing manner. 


8. Don’t try to be funny. 


9. Don’t compliment performers. 
are good, the listeners know it. 


10. Remember that you are the salesman of 
the program, and the rules of salesmanship 
apply here as well as any other place. 


* *% *% 


A record of Air Raid, Archibald Mac 
Leish’s poetic drama written especially for 
the Columbia Workshop and presented 
over a coast-to-coast broadcast on October 
27, is now available from the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. This marks the 
first time in the history of radio that a rec-. 
ord has been made of the actual broadcast: 
of a poetic drama. The broadcast is avail-. 
able in an album of three, double-face 12- 
inch records, each side taking in approxi- 
mately four minutes of the broadcast. 

x * * 


The N. B. C. “Great Plays” series of 
broadcasts for February and March will 
include Richelieu, February 5; The Octo- 
roon, Febru 12; Redempton, February 
19; The Doll’s House, February 26; Pa- 
tience, March 5; Camille, March 12; Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, March 19; and Peter 
Pan, March 28. All plays are broadcast 
over the N. B. C. blue network each Sun- 
day afternoon at 1:00 p. m., E. S. T. 


* *% *% 


If they 


Thespians who are taking part in the 
contest based upon the “Great Plays” 
series of broadcasts, given each Sunday 
over the N. B. C. network at f:00 p. m., 
est., are reminded that all entries must be 
mailed to the National Thespian head- 
quarters on or before April 1. Full par- 


ticulars regarding the contest were pub- 
lished in the September-October issue of 
this magazine. i 
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Containing exactly five 
hundred and forty-seven 
scenes, the script for 
“Wings of the Navy” 
cost approximately one 
million dollars to repro- 
duce into a photographed 
story. Extreme care 
was exercised to retain 
the colorful background 
and naval authenticity by 
sending the cast and 
technical crew of one 
hundred and forty-two 
members on two long and 
expensive location trips, 
the first to the U. S. Naval Air Station at 
Pensacola, Florida, and the second to the west 
coast Naval Air Base on North Island, near San 
Diego, Calif. 





Mr. TurRNEY 


* > 


Navy films are always matters which must 
be handled with discretion and wisdom. The 
United States Navy has several official pam- 
phlets which stipulate what may or may not 
be embodied in a-motion picture requiring 
Naval co-operation. These instructions act as 
an influence against the undignified treatment 
of Naval affairs by film companies, and re- 
strict the recording of United States’ secrets 
which might leak onto celluloid for sharp-eyed 
observers from foreign countries. 


Several other rules governing the Navy’s co- 
operation with motion picture companies are 
worth considering. Some of them serve to 
prevent any actor who has played drunks, cut- 
throats, or abusers of women in prior pictures, 
from being assigned to wear a Navy officer’s 
uniform in any subsequent picture. This even 
applies when the scenes of intoxication or 
criminality were made in film stories not con- 
nected with the service. The Navy dislikes 
having anyone wear a Navy uniform who has 
been associated in any way with the public’s 
recollection of something condemnable in the 
past. 

* aa on 

Wings of the Navy is the tenth service 
film to be produced by Warner Brothers and 
the seventh about the United States Navy. It 
is the fifth service film featuring Frank McHugh 
as a comedian, and the fourth adventure ro- 
mance of American Navy men directed by 
Lloyd Bacon. The other three pictures were 
Here Comes the Navy, Devil Dogs of the Air, 
and Submarine D-1. Mr. Bacon served with 
the United States Navy during the world war, 
and is now a lieutenant-commander in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. | 

* om * 

Only two feminine players’ faces will be 
recognized in the film. These are the features 
of Olivia de Havilland, star, and Rosella 
Towne, who figures briefly in one of the ball- 
room scenes at a Naval social affair. All the 
other players in the picture are men. The 
strong thread which runs through the story 
is that of comradeship; the deep and loyal 
affection of boys who have taken their chances 
and earned their flying wings together in the 
hardest flying course in the country. George 
Brent’s love for his younger brother, John 
Payne, and the latter’s reciprocal attachment, 
provides even stronger motivation than the love 
element with Olivia de Havilland. 

* 7 * 

The character of Admiral John Harrington, 

U. S. Naval aviation pioneer, whose monu- 
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ment of stone is unveiled in the opening se- 
quence, but whose memory is preserved by the 
persons of his two film sons, George Brent and 
John Payne, both flying officers, is highly re- 
miniscent of the real character and actual ex- 
ploits of the late Rear-Admiral W. A. Moffett, 
who went down gloriously but tragically when 
the Navy dirigible Akron fell into the Atlantic. 
* * 


The Arlington Cemetery sequence featuring 
the dedication of a Navy monument was 
photographed on the grounds at the Sawtelle 
National Soldiers’ Home. During the filming, 
three interruptions took place, solemnly sym- 
bolizing the ceremony; the blowing of taps for 
the actual funerals of American service veterans 
at graves adjacent to the film company’s make- 
believe monument. 

* ~ ~ 

Starting June 28, 1938, when a camera crew 
at North Island, California, recorded the take- 
off of a non-stop flight to Alaska by forty-seven 
twin-motored bomber seaplanes, the film eased 
into formal production July 5, when the cast 
and crew entrained for Pensacola, Florida. The 
troupe stopped several times enroute to shoot 
short scenes. Film production closed at San 
Diego, September 6th, with a nine-week shoot- 
ing schedule making the picture one of the 
most pretentious of 1938. Approximately one- 
third of the film was recorded at Pensacola 
at a cost of $100,000, another third at the San 
Diego naval establishments, and the remainder, 
including the ballroom sequences, the interiors, 
and scenes developing a love interest between 
Olivia de Havilland, John Payne, and George 





PRODUCTION STAFF 


Producers, Warner Brothers; Associate, Lou 
Edelman. 

Original Screen-play by Michael Fessier. 

Director, Lloyd Bacon; Assistant, Dick 
Mayberry. 

Technical Advisor, Lt. Commander Hugh S. 
Sease, U.S.N. 

Photography by Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 

Special Effects by Hans Koenekamp. 

Sound by Francis J. Scheid; Film Editor, 
George Amy. 


CHARACTERS AND PLAYERS 
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Brent, in or about the Hollywood studio. Sup. 
plementary short location trips were made to 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ cemetery at Sawtelle, 


California, and to the airports in the Lo, 

Angeles region where hazardous stunt flights 

could be performed. 
* ” ” 

Three special passenger cars, a special bag. 
gage car, and five aditional railroad cars laden 
with film equipment were required to transport 
the studio’s personnel and paraphernalia over 
two railroad lines to Pensacola. Four special 
railroad cars and seventeen motor trucks per. 
formed the same transportation from Holly. 
wood to San Diego. 

* * * 

One of the fliers who performed evolutions 
in the sky for the film company during its 
location stay at the U. S. Naval Air Training 
Station at Pensacola was Lieutenant E. B 
Noble, a member of a trio of aviation dare. 
devils who featured in the 1935 National Air 
Races at Los Angeles. Lieutenant Noble, now 
flying in the line of duty, did his flying for 
the fun of it, because Navy regulations bar 
Navy officers from receiving compensation from 
studios engaged in making motion pictures, 

7 * * 


Lieutenant Noble’s companions were Captain 
Paul Mantz, Amelia Earhart’s former air ad- 
visor, and Frank Clark. Both Mantz and Clark 
performed special shots for the film when the 
script required camera sequences showing a 
plane falling in a deadly spin or making 
velocity test dives, feats which Navy regula 
tions do not permit the Navy’s own aviators 
to execute. 

* * * 

In fitting the aerial action shots into the 
portions of the story showing the growth of 
comradeship and romance, George Amy, cutter 
for the film, reduced eighteen thousand feet 
which had been shot on location at Pensacola, 
Florida, to less than four hundred feet for the 
final picture. The action shots which remain 
depict the highly dramatic phases of the gov- 
ernment’s routine for Navy aviation students 
at the school which Navy men admiringly term 
The Annapolis of the Air. 

* * * 

The picture was endorsed by Brazil’s Naval 

Mission to the United States, at Washington, 

C., when one of the featured roles was 
written to represent a Brazilian Naval cadet 
accepted by inter-government agreement at 
Pensacola. In filming the Brazilian’s role, actor 
Albert Morin wore the actual Brazilian Navy 
uniform, cap, sword, and gold flying wings 
loaned him for the duration of the picture 
by Lieutenants Guillerme Presser and Alfons 
Horta, Brazilian Navy, who in 1938 were actual 
cadets at Pensacola under the same sort of 
agreement between the two governments. 

+ *~ — 


Sixteen Annapolis class rings were specially 
cast by jewelers for the players when the prop- 
erty department was unable to find any of the 
cherished Naval Academy graduates’ rings if 
pawnshops. Three hundred and _ fifty-seven 
uniforms, cadet khaki, flying officers’ whites and 
blues were made for the cast and extras by 
the studio tailors at a cost of twenty-five hum 
dred dollars. More than one thousand dollars 
was expended for cleaning and pressing while 
on the location trips. 

* * * 

Approximately four hundred and fifty thou 
sand feet of film was shot for the picture, but 
was reduced to ten thousand feet for the com 
pleted version. Everything shot was inspected 
by the United States Navy whether or not tt 
appeared in the final release. The Navy at 
cepted nothing from the studio as its share in 
making the million dollar film. 

7 * * 

Eighty-four of the Navy’s $250,000 fourteen 
ton, two-motored pontoon monoplane pa 
bombers provide dramatic and authentic back 
ground in North Island scenes. Added to thes, 
four hundred and fifty single-motor pursult 
and training planes which appear in the Per 
sacola sequences and one hundred and fifty 
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larger craft will give the audience a view of 
gven hundred of Uncle Sam’s most highly 
prized planes—the flying seacraft that create 
envy in every other Navy in the world. In value 
these planes total $50,000,000. 

* * * 


Photographers were permitted for the first 
time to make a camera record cf the secret 
interiors of the Navy’s great fourteen ton, 
win motored PBY-2 “flying destroyers” at the 
North Island location. The complete hull of 
the sixty-three and a half foot plane with its 
jx compartments, its instrument panels and 
engineering devices was recreated for the first 
time at a cost of $20,000 by the studio’s shops 
and craftsmen for the necessary close shots of 
fying action. This was accomplished with the 
full approval of the U. S. Navy and with the 
complete co-operation of the Consolidated Air- 
gaft Corporation cf San Diego, the original 
builders of the $250,000 plane. Needless to say, 
the Navy’s secret instruments, which foreign 
gvernments would give huge sums to copy, 
were not included in the $20,000 replica which 
the Warner Studio draftsmen built and camera- 
men depicted for the film. An additional sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars was expended in 
building studio replicas of training and combat 
biplanes, a Link “trainer” in which flying 
cadets receive their first lesscns inside the 
hangers, hooded cockpit for blind flying, and 
other items of Pensacola’s equipment. 

* * * 

In photographing the story the services of 
ten Camera men were required. Two of this 
number were aerial camera-men who specialize 
on handling long range cameras from the amid- 
ship cockpit of swiftly moving stunt planes; 
and ten more were special effects cinemato- 
gaphers who went with the company filming 
this exciting story on the location trips to the 
U. 8. Naval Air Training Station at Pensacola, 
Florida, and to the U. S. West Coast Naval 
Air Base at San Diego, California. The other 
six camera-men were the head camera-man and 
his various first, second, third, and special as- 
sistants. During its ten weeks’ schedule of 
shooting, one camera-man remained with the 
group every hour, both day and night, for the 
purpose of making still photographs of all 
groupings, poses of all scenes, and closeup in- 
dividual shots of all the principals. 

* * + 

The film company was accompanied by good 
fortune as not one air accident occurred during 
the cast’s location stay at Pensacola or at North 
Isand, although more than thirty-five thousand 
fying hours were performed at the two great 
naval air stations during the five weeks’ stay. 
When a “crackup” was needed for the script, 
the navy mechanics at Pensacola had to “build” 
oe, using an cld fuselage of a land plane, 
acracked wing from an old seaplane, pontoons 
of a third plane, and a perfect motor. Yet 
the day after the troupe left Pensacola a fly- 
ing student cracked up in a sad accident by 
hitting a building, and two days after the com- 
pany returned to the studio grounds from 
location at North Island, two big planes crashed 
inthe air in a stunting tragedy. 

l. TITLE 

1, What is the relation of the title to the 
picture? How does it enter the story? Does 
itaid in setting the mood and atmosphere? 

Is the title pertinent; timely; replete 
wih human interest? Does it suggest more 
than one inviting thought? 

3. Is the title easily remembered? By word 
of mouth, will its quotation help to publicize 
the picture ? 

Do you like the title better than the 
original one, Wings Over the Navy? 

ll. CLASSIFICATION 

1. Catalogue the screenplay as to type. Ex- 
plain your method of determination. 

By titles, list several examples of similar 
ypes in the fields of screenplays, stage plays, 
novels, and short stories. 

ll. THEME 


1, In your own words, state the main 
theme ; the one or more secondary themes. 
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Scene from WINGS OF THE NAVY with 
Frank McHugh and John Payne. 





2. Is the theme quoted in the dialogue or 
projected in the action? If so, where is it 
located in the film? Is it properly motivated ? 

3. Is repetition employed to emphasize the 
theme? If so, by what means? 

4. Is the theme made a definite part of 
the plot or cf a sub-plot? Does this strengthen 
its inclusion ? 

3. Does the theme contain the basic con- 
ception of character, situation, and/or con- 
flict? If so, explain each one in relation to 
the film. 

6. Does the theme have dramatic force? 
Does it arouse an emoticnal response from the 
audience ? 


V. CASTING 


1. Is the assignment cf George Brent and 
John Payne as brothers convincing? Why was 
Olivia de Havilland selected for the role of the 
sweetheart ? 

Does each player fit into his role with- 
out distraction in any way? 

In what ways are you pleased or disap- 
pointed in the cast? 


VI. DIRECTION 


1. Discuss Lloyd Bacon’s distinctive style of 
directing. Select examples of his reliance upon 
phctography rather than dialogue to project 
story points, ideas, situation, and characteriza- 
tion. 

2. Describe the director’s choice of scenic 
backgrounds in relation to the included dia- 
logue. Are there any scenes when you feel the 
dialogue requires a different locale? 

3. Discuss, generally, the director’s place- 
ment of characters within a scene, his directed 
movement of the players about the scene, and 
the performance of the actors. 

4. Discuss the director's employment of 
mass, pictorial composition, and the center of 
interest. 

5. Does the director make pertinent use of 
pantomime? Is the dialogue as delivered by 
the players at all times harmonious with pleas- 
ing speech ? 


Vil. LIGHTING AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


1. Select and describe the most engaging 
close-ups, medium, and long shots; the most 
pleasing lighting effects; the outstanding 
camera angles. 


2. Is there a proportionate use of the close- 
up? Do you feel that each one strengthens 
the rising power of the film, or do certain close- 
ups seem to slow down the action? 


3. Point out places where the camera alone 
tells the story. 


VIII MUSIC AND SOUND EFFECTS 
1. Discuss the use of music as an introduc- 





STAGE VERSUS SCREEN 


Read the play carefully before seeing the film. Enumerate the story units selected for each dis- 


tinctive medium which are not a part of the opposing form. 


Can you state the reason for the 


inclusion of each one? Which result do you like the better? Why? 


Idiot’s Delight, the stage play by Robert 
Sherwood. 


Missouri Legend, a stage comedy by E. B. 
Ginty. 


Idiot’s Delight, (M.G.M.) released about 
Jan. 20 with Norma Shearer and Clark Gable. 


Jesse James, (20th Century-Fox) released 
on Jan. 27 with Tyrone Power, Henry Fonda 
and Nancy Kelly. 





IV. STORY 


1. Is the story sufficient for a screen drama 
of feature length? Is it too complicated to be 
followed easily? Is it complete with manage- 
able dimensions for a screen play ; a radio play- 
let ; a stage play? 

2. In every respect does the film unify its 
various story elements: ideas, habits, costume, 
speech, and environment? Is any phase dis- 
tracting of complete attention? 


3. Are the parallel stories linked together 
sufficiently? List the bridges which tie each to 
the other. Are they true to the story and to 
life ? 

4. Does the film at any time assume 
that the audience shares any information ac- 
quired from outside sources or a common 
knowledge of contemporary facts in order to 
supplement the story? 

9. Does the film attempt at any time to 
reproduce truths from life without reshaping 
them for theatrical representation or does it 
remember the audience and what it thinks it 
knows about life in the navy? Illustrate. 


6. Determine the original source for the 
picture. 


tion to a situation; to the locale; to character 
identification; as background for the action; 
as atmosphere ; as mood. 

2. Are any musical numbers included as 
sole features? If so, are they in key with the 
preceding and subsequent action? Do they 
blend easily through each step of the sequence? 

3. Discuss the resulting enjoyment of the 
audience from the included music. Are there 
moments of distraction which jog the audience 
back into a reality of their surroundings? 

4. Do you recognize familiar selections of 
past or present musical history? If so, can 
you name the numbers and their composer? 
Why were they used in the film? 

3. What additional sound effects would have 
enhanced the value of the film? 


IX. EDITING 


1. Point out the changes in the tempo as 
achieved by the cutting. 

Enumerate the different types of transi- 
tion utilized between scenes and sequences. Dis- 
cuss each selected method in relation to its 
position in the film. 

Is montage used effectively? Why is it 
assigned to certain places in the unfoldment 
of the story? What are the advantages of the 
montage? 
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Pantomime and Improvisation 


by LESLIE CRUMP 
Cranford, New jersey 


(This is the third of a series of five articles Mr. 
Crump is writing on how to prepare a part for the 
stage. The articles ‘“‘Habits of Good Posture’ and 
“The Mental Approach’ appeared in our September- 
} sored and November-December issues respectively.— 

itor. 


O doubt, by this time you are get- 
N ting impatient. You have some 

special part in mind and are anx- 

ious to know how you are to begin 
working on it. I remember telling a 
young student of acting that the subject 
of a lecture I was giving that evening 
was “The Senses.” She raised her brows, 
looked at me indulgently, and said, “The 
Senses, in one lecture? Good Heavens, I 
spent two years on them.” But we are 
going to take a step, in this article, toward 
that part you are anxious to study. We 
are going to act a part, but not an intri- 
cate part, with all the difficulties attend- 
ing a character in a real play. We are 
going to act the parts we ourselves are 
playing all day or the parts we see others 
playing about us. We are going to start 
with pantomime, and then by improvis- 
ing our own lines, get a little nearer to 
what we will be eventually called upon 
to portray, the appearance of a character 
feeling and doing things for the first time. 
This “first time illusion” is the most dif- 
ficult thing to maintain after one has 
been rehearsing a part for a long time, 
or acting it for many performances. These 
exercises in pantomime and improvisa- 
tion will help you to get the sense of the 
“creation of the moment” which you will 
have to maintain in every part you play. 

It is nice having a little group together 
as we have to-night, for much that we 
are going to do will be done; sometimes 
by two people and sometimes by the 
entire group. Our first efforts will be 
much like a game I know you have all 
played at one time or another. We will 
divide ourselves into two groups, each 
headed by a captain. The two captains 
will take their teams into separate rooms, 
and then report back to a judge who 
will give them a proverb or familiar 
adage which they will be required to act 
out, silently, before their group. The 
acting out by the captain can be done 
any number of times, and in any in- 
genious way, but silently, and the team 
which is first able to guess the adage will 
be declared winner. 

In reality this is just a game to break 
the ice, and get everyone relaxed and 
comfortable so that we can proceed with 
the more difficult tasks ahead of us with- 
out restraint. 

When we talked of concentration and 
observation* we were aware that most 
people were only partially attentive to 
the things that were going on around 
them every day. Since that time I know 





1See article entitled ‘‘Mental Approach’’ in 
November-December, 1938, issue, of this publication. 
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Mr. Crump is best known among play ama- 
teurs for his popular book, “Directing for the 
Amateur Stage” (Dodd, Mead and Company), 
a boon to every student and teacher of dra- 
matics. He is also the author of a World War 
book, “Conscript 2989,” and a Children’s book, 
“Pip.” An artist by profession, Mr. Crump 
finds the theatre and trout fishing his hobbies. 
He has directed many plays for amateur groups, 
“mostly for money, but many for fun,” as he 
reports. 


we have all become more familiar with 
the things we ourselves are doing. Let us 
say for example, shaving in the morning. 
It is amazing the number of different 
things one does at that time. Even the 
kind of razor and shaving cream used 
makes some change in the preparation 
and action of such a simple task. I don’t 
suppose that it would be necessary to go 
through a rehearsal to have one of you 
show us how we went about shaving 
every morning. Or sewing on a missing 
hook and eye; wouldn’t that be a simple 
task to do before a group? If these tasks 
are too prosaic, we micht try pouring 
tea for a visitor. Well, at least it will be 
fun to watch. Let’s get a small table and 
place it together with a straight backed 
chair in front of the group and choose 
someone to act out one of these things 
for us. The only thing I will ask you to 
do, is to remain silent while acting and 
use no properties whatever. 

You noticed while these little bits of 
pantomime were going on that there were 
many .inaccuracies in the performances. 
The tea pot, possibly, was taken in the 
wrong hand; the cup was passed without 
a saucer; spoon and sugar were for- 
gotten; shaving was accomplished with- 
out water, even, perhaps, shaving done 
without removing the tie. Some of this 
was due to nervousness and some to 
thoughtlessness or lack of imaginative 
thinking. Try these little tasks over again 
and again. Try others; making pie, par- 
ing potatoes, pressing a dress, and the 
hundred others that you can think up, 
until you are able to do all of them con- 
vincingly and truthfully, for you will be 
called upon to do them many times in 
your later acting under much more dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Pantomime as you see is quite difficult 
even when you try such things as these 
familiar homely ones. If you watch two 
children playing at some make-believe 
doctor, dolls, or war, you will be struck 
with the ease with which their thoughts, 
conversation and bodily expression flow. 
They are, of course, unhampered by the 
fears that attack us grown ups. Fears to 
appear ridiculous, awkward and what not. 
The spontaneity of their expression comes 
from genuine impulses and not from 
directing as when grown ups act. It is 
just this spontaneous creative impulse that 
is so important to the actor and so hard 


for him to acquire. While you were trying 
the exercises in pantomime you probably 
noticed that most of the “acting out” wag 
pretty broad since the actors were intent 
on making the scene as explicit as po. 
sible. You also probably noticed thap 
there was very little facial expression af 
all, or, where some was attempted it wag 
more often in the form of a grimace 
Once again the effort was to impress with: 
out the consideration or analysis of the 
emotions involved. Before we go bag 
to our trials again let us consider what 
our approach should be. > 

The face is the most expressive part 
of the human body. The eyes, nose, the 
mouth and all the shifting planes of the 
face express pain, pleasure, thought, ter 
ror and a thousand other emotions we 
experience. The rest of the body follows 
suit. No part of the body is exempt. Just 
the sight of a lemon may start the min. 
utest glands and nerves a-tingle and set 
the face awry. It is evident then from 
that and what we have said before that 
our first interest must be in creating the 
mood in ourselves that we intend to con- 
vey to our audience before we even begin 
our pantomime. Once this is done the 
rest of our task becomes much simpler. 


Our concentration on recalling a sim- 
ilar mood will immediately force every- 
thing in our body into line. If we are to 
portray a blind man, a crook, or a dic- 
tator, our eyes will immediately, once we 
are in the mood, become the expressive 
eyes of the blind, the shifty eyes of the 
crook or the fanatical eyes of the single 
track mind. The rest of the body will 
fall into place. The walk will become 
halting or alert, the hands groping or 
nervous. It will be like taking an imagin- 
ative powder to transform us from Dr. 









' Jekyll into Mr. Hyde. No matter whether 


you are to pull a curtain, open a cigarette 
case or use a handkerchief, unless it is 
done with a creative point of view it will 
be just so much movement. 

Now I hear you complaining that there 
can be little in acting out the pantomime 
of shaving in the morning that is dra 
matic. Well, if you must have something 
to “sink your teeth into,” we will try and 
prepare that for you. Suppose we go back 
to our shaving experiment and try it 
over again. This time we will add one 
more step in our playing. Let us suppose 
that you are going to shave as before, 
but when I shake this little bell that ! 
have standing on the table beside me, you 
will imagine that the phone is ringing, 
and you hastily go to answer it. It is 
voice of your employer that comes 1 
you over the line. You listen for a mo 
ment closely while he speaks. In_ that 
moment he has told you that your servic 
will no longer be required in the office. 
In short, you are fired. Try that as we 
did before. No speaking, no properties. 
See if you can give us the entire feeling 
of the situation including what is being 
said over the phone this time. Remembet, 
not a sound. 


Perhaps you would prefer to try sewing 
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Scene from Daniel Turner’s production THE MERCHANT OF VENICE at Garret Schenck, Jr., High School, East Millinocket, Maine. 


Thespian Troupe No. 273. 
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or pouring tea, but this time you are to 
be interrupted by my bell which will 
represent the ringing of the door bell in 
the hall of your own home. You stop 
what you are doing and go to the door. 
The caller you see is a policeman. His 
face is solemn. He has bad news for you. 
Your little brother has been hit by an 
automobile and has been taken to a near- 
by hospital. The policeman wants you 
to get your hat and coat and go there 
with him. 


Now that you have acted these little 
dramas through you will see that in reality 
you have created a complete playlet with- 
out words. [I have purposely avoided 
suggesting certain gestures that you could 
use in this pantomime, since in reality 
gestures are really continuations of 
thought. A gesture starts in the mind 
and flows through the body to the ex- 
tremities. The face and hands convey 
the outward expression of some inner 
emotion. The thought is born, the face 
and hands mirror the impulse, then the 
action and speech is delivered. There are 
certain times where this procedure ap- 
pears to be reversed. Indeed the “James- 
Lange Theory” accepted by many stu- 
dents of human psychology as a scientific 
fact states that the feeling, or emotion, is 
not the cause but the result of action. In 
certain dramatic moments, say when a 
wildly careening car bears down upon 
us, we Jump out of the way automatically, 
and our feeling of fright comes after, and 
because of the jump. We’ll leave that all 
up to our group to straighten out during 
the exercises as they proceed. I only 
intend to leave two thoughts with you 
about action. Be careful that your action 
8s significant action, not just moving to be 
doing something, and that your movement 
from place to place proceeds with direct 
intention. Even in periods of stress and 
nervousness a sub-conscious mind seems to 
control the actions. Don’t fidget, it’s dis- 
tracting. 

It’s about time we try something with 
the whole group, and since we are to 
make a step toward a complete perform- 
ance, let us begin our improvising. In 
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this type of exercise the situation is first 
outlined, a few directions are given as to 
the execution of the scene and the char- 
acters are rather broadly sketched in. I 
will give a situation, briefly, for you to 
get the fun started, and give you an idea 
how it works. Let us set up several card 
tables and place around chairs indicating 
the preparation for a bridge party. We 
select two people for host and _ hostess, 
and designate the others as guests of the 
following types, a doctor and his wife, 
a young widow, a bachelor, an aviator 
and his wife, a banker, etc. We will begin 
with the guests assembled and about ready 
to sit down to play. When I ring the 
little bell, conversation shall begin. Re- 
member your character, talk as you would 
under normal circumstances, conduct 
yourself as you would at any evening 
party. We will carry on in this manner 
till I ring the bell again. At the second 
ringing of the bell the banker will com- 
plain of being ill, and in a few moments 
will collapse with a heart attack. All will 
try and act out their appropriate part 
and carry through the little playlet till 
the bell rings signifying the end of the 
play. After the improvisation is over we 
will sit around and discuss the play. Did 
the action and conversation flow steadily 
as it does at parties you remember? Did 
the doctor take his proper command of 
the situation? How did the banker’s wife 
react? Was it a strong play or did it 
fizzle out? 

Of course, now that you see how it is 
managed, several of you will have sug- 
gestions for some playlets of your own. 
They can be set in any familiar setting, 
and should contain only one simple idea 
working up to a climax. After some 
trials you will all become pretty clever 
at it. You will be able to work up to a 
climax in a nicely sustained scene, and 
will find that an occasional one will be 
so good that you will want to work it 
out in cleaner fashion for a second trial. 


We have one more experiment to try 
before we move on to the consideration 
of an actual play. While it is similar to 
the experiment we have just tried it differs 


in one essential. This time we are going 
to start with an idea already conceived 
by a playwright. We will choose a short- 
scene from a play, briefly sketch the char- 
acters as they appear in the scene without- 
referring to what has gone before, and 
then improvise a typical conversation of 
a scene like that as we see it. Here is. 
an example that will set the pattern for- 
you. You will, no doubt, want to choose- 
something you are particularly interested’ 
in after you see how it is done. 


Our place is the deck of an ocean. 
liner. It is night. Ahead stretches the- 
immesurable darkness of the ocean. The- 
warmth and security of the lounge with 
its lighted windows adds a note of friend-- 
liness and human companionship. On the 
deck leaning on the rail are a young man: 
and woman. They are man and wife and 
this is their honeymoon. He is dressed in. 
a dinner jacket, she in an evening dress. 
They are talking as they stand there look- 
ing out to sea about, . . . what would they- 
be talking about, these two so deeply in. 
love, but themselves and their life. There- 
is our scene. Now we shall try it. In a. 
few moments he will take her in his arms. 
and kiss her and they will disappear- 
through the doorway leading to the 
lounge in quest of a warming glass of 
sherry, for the evening is chilly. I want 
you to hear the ocean as the boat plunges. 
on through the dark, smell the salt tang- 
of the air and the smell of the boat, feel 
the chill that makes the young lady ready - 
for her glass of sherry. Want you to feel’ 
the pride and thrill of the young husband. 
See the glorious vision these two see before- 
them. Well, here we are. These chair: 
backs will do well for the rail. We'll cut- 
out most of the light and run through it. 


Perhaps you have already guessed 
where you have heard this scene before, 
if not, get a copy of Cavalcade, by Noel 
Coward, turn to part two, scene five, and 
read it. Don’t you think now that we- 
have tried our improvising, we could 
learn that scene readily, and with our 
new found ability bring something to it 
we never could have brought before? I 


do. 
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TOURNAMENT PLAYS 


Not the least of the school theatre’s problems to which Samuel French has 
given much thoughtful attention is that vexing matter of a tournament play. 
Winning a drama contest is no easy task and of the many factors which must 
receive careful consideration, the matter of the play is probably most important. 
A play cannot be selected merely because it happens to be a good play. It must 
fit the rules of a given contest as to length, type of play, and scenic requirements. 
It must also fit the available talent since the best actors of the school must be 
utilized in roles exactly suited to them if the school is to make a creditable show- 
ing in competition with other schools. Again, the audience must be considered 
and the selected play must be one which tournament judges can readily acknowl- 
edge to be a good choice for the particular audience which is to see it. Finally, 
the play should be one which has a very definite literary and educational value— 
providing worthy and broadening experiences to the student actors in compensa- 
tion for the hours of effort spent in the preparation of the production. 


It is, therefore, understandable why Samuel French should study so carefully 
the matter of tournament plays. Opinions of experts; the play lists of many state 
contests; the findings of experienced teachers—all these have been examined in 
an attempt to provide the largest and best list of tournament plays available 
anywhere. 


We list below a few of the one hundred and forty titles to be found fully 
described in our new booklet, RECOMMENDED TOURNAMENT 
PLAYS. Copies of this booklet are furnished, free of charge, on request. 


SPARKIN’ THE CLOD THE DRUMS OF OUDE 
By E. P. Conkle By Lewis Beach By Austin Strong 
THE FIRST DRESS SUIT TWO CROOKS AND A LADY SPREADING THE NEWS 
By Mussell Medcraft By Eugene Pillot By Lady Gregory 
THE HAPPY toca eee conan .. RICH MAN, POOR MAN 
By Thornton Wilder y Patricia Brown By Bertha P. Burrill 
THE MAN WHO DIED AT EL CRISTO 
12 O°CLOCK By Margaret Larkin LIMA BEANS 
By Paul Green A WEDDING By Alfred Kreymborg 
THE WORKHOUSE WARD By John Kirkpatrick THE ROBBERY 
By Lady Gregory ONE EGG By Clare Kummer 
PINK AND PATCHES By Babette Hughes THE TERRIBLE MEEK 
By Margaret Bland THE PURPLE DOORKNOB By Charles Rann Kennedy 
THE LONDONDERRY AIR By Walter Prichard Eaton AUF WIEDERSEHEN 
By Rachel Field CABBAGES By Sada Cowan 
RIDERS TO THE SEA By Edward Staadt GOODNIGHT, PLEASE 
PY 3. i. Synge THREE PILLS IN A BOTTLE av Sane ee 
THE NO ’COUNT BOY By Rachel Field THE GREAT CHOICE 
r By Fred Eastman 
glia noen te THEY’RE NONE OF THEM : 
THE CAMBERLEY TRIANGLE PERFECT RED CARNATIONS 
By A. A. Milne By Sophie Kerr By Glenn Hughes 





Send for your free copy of 
RECOMMENDED TOURNAMENT PLAYS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York [Founded 1830] 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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American Theatre: 18/0 


by KELLY YEATON 


Teaching Fellow in Drama, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


T is difficult for the most imaginative 
student of modern drama to appreciate 
the plays of the early American stage. 

He finds that his mind has been trained 
to a very different type of presentation 
and does not easily accept the habits of 
thought of the playgoer of 1870. Half- 
way through the first act he is in much the 
same sort of difficulty that a modern girl 
would be if she were trying to consider a 
gown from Godey’s Ladies Book as a pos- 
sible costume for next Saturday’s dance. 
The hoopskirts and bustle do not fit with 
the modern mode. The play-reader is in a 
similar predicament. He is _ visualizing 
these plays in a modern theater, when 
they need to be visualized in an 1870 
theater. He is thinking in terms of realism; 
and realism did not come to the Amer- 
ican stage till 1890, at least, not to any 
great extent. He is critical of the play- 
wright’s ideas, when playwrights were not 
expected to have opinions... . the play- 
wright as a serious thinker does not ap- 
pear in America until the turn of the cen- 
tury. He winces at the bombastic, and 
artificially poetic love-speeches . . . . but 
these were the standard of the time. In 
short, he cannot easily discard his modern 
mind and assume a nineteenth century 
one, but if he is to understand these plays 
he must make the attempt. They cannot 
be appreciated properly unless they are 
considered in terms of the theater for 
which they were written. 

In the nineteenth century the actor was 
the undisputed king of the theater. Every 
other department was subordinated to 
him. In every period some one element of 
the theater assumes the lead, and in a 
popular theater it is usually the actor, as 
it is in the movies today. Occasionally it 
is the director, and fairly commonly the 
playwright, but in the period in question 
not only was the actor the leader of the 
theater, but he was almost the only im- 
portant element. This was not unjustified, 
for it was a period of great actors. The 
names of these players have not been 
eclipsed with the passage of time. The 
Drews, the Jeffersons, Wallacks, Booths, 
Kean, Forrest, Irving, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Ada Rehan, Modjeska, Herne.... 
these are names that still are honored in 
the green-rooms of the world. 

When we consider the actor as the cen- 
ter of the theater, these old days begin to 
assume a more rational aspect. The play- 
goer of 1870 did not go to the theatre to 
be instructed in philosophy, nor to hear 
social criticism, nor to see a_ literal 
transcription of life, nor to witness a 
psycho-analysis. He went to the theatre to 
see acting, and he was no more critical of 
the other elements of the play than we 
are today when we see a musical comedy 
Or a variety show. Today, in serious 
drama, we demand a balance between all 


JANUARY—FeEBRuARY, 1939 


Mr. Yeaton has a B.S. degree in English from 
Tufts College. He has worked in various tech- 
nical capacities with The College Players, 
Brunswick, Maine; Maude Adams’ “Twelfth 
Night Touring Company” ; Copley Theatre, Bos- 
ton; Ogunquit FKlayhouse, Ogunquit, Maine, and 
the Studio and Penthouse Theatres, University 
of Washington. Mr. Yeaton is now working 
toward a Master’s degree at the University of 
Washington. 


the elements of a production, and if one 
of them falls below the general level we 
are harshly critical of it. Then, as long as 
the acting was good, most of the rest of 
the production could be overlooked. We 
can find a modern parallel in vaudeville 
and the comedy turns in revues. We de- 
mand little in the way of realism in dia- 
logue or setting. The important thing is 
the actor. We would prefer W. C. Fields 
or Bee Lillie on a bare stage with a street- 
drop, to a second-rate comedian with 
Simonson settings and Shaw dialogue. In 
pure comedy the actor is always king, but 
in those early days it was equally true in 
tragedy. 

‘Lhe technique of presentation has also 
persisted on the vaudeville stage. An old 
script reads, “Scene Four. Prison in Num- 
ber Four Groove.” This meant that a 
large flat with a prison painted on it was 
slid into position about two-thirds of the 
way upstage. A mattress, a small table, 
and a jug of water completed the set! 
The baldness of the technique amuses us 
today, and even Katharine Cornell and 
Burgess Meredith playing the scene might 
have difficulty in making us accept the 
scene as an actual prison. Our minds 
have been too long trained by movies and 
realism. Such a setting seems hardly more 
adequate than the Elizabethan sign... . 
“A Seacoast in Bohemia.” Of course, 
from a purely theoretical point of view, 
the same purpose is served by the sign, 
the painted flat, and a Belasco set with 
real iron bars and a cot especially ob- 
tained from Sing Sing. None of them are 
real; they merely vary in their approach 
to the necessary illusion of reality, and 
that, in turn, is determined by the de- 
mands of the audience. 

Even though we force our minds to 
accept the technique of production as a 
theatrical convention, we still have our 
worst obstacle ahead. We meet it when 
we begin to read the dialogue. Our illu- 
sion of reality, already strained, quietly 
bursts in our face. Characters enter and 
deliver long soliloquies, and constantly 
drop asides in the middle of conversa- 
tions. In place of the normal incoher- 
ence of love scenes we find long flights 
of elaborate poetic images. Dying charac- 
ters struggle weakly to a sitting position 
and deliver half a page of impassioned 
prose before giving up the ghost. We 
squirm with aesthetic embarrassment. Is 

(Continued on page 23) 








THE ONE AND ONLY ONE SET 
MODERN VERSION OF 
JOHN FOX, Jr’s Most Popular Novel 


THE TRAIL OF 
THE LONESOME PINE 


Made into three grand and glorious acts of 
comedy, stirring drama, and a touch of senti- 
ment, and with all of the characters that appeared 
in the novel. 


By ALICE CHADWICKE 
Author of “‘Anne of Green Gables’ 
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One Simple Interior Setting. Modern Costumes. 
6 Men, 8 Women. 


Books 75 Cents. Royalty $25.00 
AS VITAL AS LIFE ITSELF. 


A GREAT PLAY 
FROM A GREAT NOVEL 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street - - - = = New York 
811 West 7th Street - - - = Los Angeles 























THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1—Felt insignia consisting of a 
rectangular shield, 6 inches high, 4% 
inches wide ; white felt with 4-inch letter 
“T” appliqued thereon and the two 
masks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
machine embroidery; word “Thespians” 
in solid yellow silk letters on blue “T”, 
blue script letters “The National Dra- 
matic Honor Society” above emblem and 
“For High Schools” below: 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 90c 


No. 2—Felt insignia consisting of a 
square shield of white felt with blue felt 
letter “T” appliqued thereon and two 
marks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
bonaz machine embroidery: 

5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 70c 

7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia....... 90c 
No. 3—Felt insignia same as above (No. 
2) but with oval shaped shield ¥% inch 
larger than insignia: 


44-inch shield, 4-inch insignia... .. 70c 
64-inch shield, 6-inch insignia..... 90c 


Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Spoasor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT ove Inc 
FRANKLIN, OHIO -- DENVER COLO. 











Semi- Monthly 


Suggested Club Programs 


FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
Subject: A Study of the History of American Drama 


Continued from the November-December Issue 
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PLAYS For CONTESTS 
and TOURNAMENTS 





Back Home 
The Birthday of the Infanta 
The Enemy, Act III 
Her Country 
Highness 
Jazz and Minuet 
The Knave of Hearts 
Our Dearest Possession 
Overtones 
The Pot Boiler 
Rehearsal 
Stand and Deliver 
The Tangled Web 
Thank You, Dr. 
That’s Logic 
The Under Dog 
The Valiant 





Ask us to send you a copy of our free 
descriptive catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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First Meeting Held in February 


Suggested Assignment: It is suggested that 
this meeting of your dramatics club (Thespian 
Troupe) be devoted to a discussion of two 
American playwrights: Augustin Daly, who ls 
credited with laying the foundations for our 
modern American Drama, and Bronson How- 
ard, who has the distinction of being the first 
to succeed as a professional playwright in 
America. The meeting may begin with a dis- 
cussion of Mr. Yeaton’s article, American The- 
atre; 1870, which appears on page 21 of this 
issue. Members of the club should be made to 
realize the great difference existing between the 
point of view of the theatre audience of 1870 
and the theatre audience of today. Following 
this discussion, there should be student reports: 
1. The life of Augustin Daly. 2. Augustin 
Daly’s principal plays. 3. The story of Daly’s 
best play, Horizon. (Note: An interesting ar- 
ticle on Daly as a theatre manager appeared 
in the September-October issue, 1936, of this 
publication.) 4. The life of Bronson Howard. 
5. His principal plays. 6. The story of Shen- 
andoah, one of Howard’s best plays. Follow 
the reports with group discussion. (Volume II 
of A. H. Quinn’s History of the American 
Drama has very interesting discussions of these 
two playwrights. ) 


Second Meeting Held in February 


Suggested Assignment: It would be well to 
devote_this meeting to a discussion of the con- 
tributions made by great American writers of 
the 1870-1900 period to our American Drama. 
At this meeting it is suggested that the discus- 
sion be limited to William Dean Howells, Mark 
Twain, and possibly Bret Harte. The follow- 
ing student reports are suggested as a basis for 
the group discussion which should follow: 1. 
The life of William Dean Howells. 2. How- 
ells’ best known plays. 3. The play, The Al- 
bany Depot. (Other of Howells plays may be 
reported upon.) 4. Plays written by Mark 
Twain. 5. Plays written by Bret Harte. Fol- 
low the reports with group discussion, or with 
the reading aloud of one of Howells’ plays by 
members of the club. 


First Meeting Held in March 


Suggested Assignment: It is suggested that 
this meeting be devoted to a discussion of the 
playwright, James A. Herne, and the play- 
wright-producer, David Belasco. Quinn points 
out in his history that Herne’s significant con- 
tribution to our American drama was the estab- 
lishment of character. It would be well to 
discuss the meaning of this contribution as an 
introduction to MHerne’s life and _ principal 
works. David Belasco is recognized as one of 
the greatest theatrical producers of all times. 
However, he is also the author of several plays 
which high school students should know. The 
meeting may include the following student re- 
ports: 1. The life of James A. Herne. 2. His 
principal plays. 3. The life of David Belasco. 
4. Belasco’s contribution as a producer. 5. 


, 








National Drama Week 


National Drama Week this year will 
be celebrated from February 5 through 
February 11. This event is celebrated 
each year for the purpose of focusing the 
attention of the general public upon 
the inspirational contributions which 
Drama, in its many forms makes to our 
national life. High schools everywhere 
are urged to enter into the spirit of 
this occasion, and prepare a program or 
a series of programs designed to observe 
this important event. Social gatherings, 
plays, exhibits, spoken appeals, news- 
paper articles, theatre parties, etc., will 
do much to direct public attention to 
this celebration. Thespans Sponsors have 
been furnished with a list of suggestions 
for planning suitable activities. Other 
may obtain a copy of our “Suggestions 
for the Observance of National Drama 
Week” upon request. Send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope with your re- 
quest. 














Belasco’s three well-known plays, Madame But- 
terfly, The Girl of the Golden West, and The 
Rose of the Rancho. If there is time, a stu 
dent may report on Puccini’s operas, Madame 
Butterfly and The Girl of the Golden West. 


Second Meeting Held in March 


Suggested Assignment: The life and works 
of William Gillette and Augustus Thomas may 
serve as the subjects for this meeting. Gillette's 


. contribution to our dramatic history is the de 


velopment of action which reveals character, 
while Augustus Thomas is recognized for his 
plays on American life. Gillette died April 29, 
1937; Thomas died August 12, 1934. It is 
suggested that the meeting open with brief re 
ports by students on 1. The life of William 
Gillette. 2. Gillette’s principal plays. 3. Gil 
lette’s most important play, Secret Service. 4. 
The life of Augustu*Thomas. 5. His principal 
plays. 6. The story of The Witching Hout. 
To many people, Gillette is known for his act 
ing in the role of Sherlock Holmes. This meet 
ing may well close with a discussion by the 
club sponsor on Gillette as an actor, or the 
reading of a scene from one of the plays by 
Gillette or Thomas. 





Robert Sherwood is man of the hour as far 
as Broadway is concerned, with his Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois still “packing ’em in.” But it is not 
this current success nor the fact that he is six 
feet six-and-a-half inches tall that has made 
him an impressive figure in the theater. It 3 
because he has written such successes 4 
Reunion in Vienna, Petrified Forest, Idiot's 
Delight, and numerous others, that we pro 
nounce his name with respect and admiration. 

Leaving Harvard to enter the World Wat 
in 1917, to join the ranks of the Canadian 
Black Watch and the experience of being gassed 
while so engaged, have left their marks upo 
his writing. “The terror and stupidity, 
brutality and waste of those days and the 
illusion that followed them remain constantly 
with him, in one way or another showing 
through everything of importance that hé has 
written.” 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 











Act One from the Evanston Children’s Theatre performance of 
SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 


Seven Little Rebels 


A modern comedy in three acts 


This is a gay and spirited play, revolving 
around eight lively orphans who rebel against a 
rich old Board member, and resort to highly 
amusing tactics to outwit her. The pranks they 
play, the scrapes they get into, the romance they 
bring about, and the circus they stage, win for 
Neighborhood House the big settlement contest, 
and provide a splendid portrayal of the courage 
and resourcefulness of youth. 


Plays about two hours, has two simple interior 
settings, and requires ten female characters, six 
male. 


Books 
Royalty for each performance... 15,00 


By Rosemary G. Musil 


ev keke ee i keeeae coarse $ 45 


This play is published and released exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 





American Theatres: 1870 
(Continued from page 21) 


it possible that audiences actually suc- 
ceeded in believing in the reality of these 
creatures? Perhaps in some future age 
other students will find it quite as un- 
believable that we, otherwise an intelli- 
gent people, could have believed in the 
reality of the Marx Brothers? The prob- 
lem is similar. Do we believe in the real- 
ity of the Marx Brothers? Do we believe 
in the reality of Donald Duck? An even 
closer parallel . . . did we believe in the 
reality of Snow White? Perhaps not, at 
least not in the same way that we be- 
lieved in the reality of Paul Muni as 
Pasteur . . . but the real point is that we 
are willing to shelve the problem. Reality 
is not an essential of drama, but accept- 
ance or belief is, and 1870 accepted these 
characters and speeches without difficulty. 


We must also remember that every age 
has its ideals of acting. We go to the 
theatre to see a representation of people 
experiencing emotions, and to quite an 
extent we judge the quality of the acting 
by the skill with which this experience is 
implied and suggested; for in the realistic 
medium emotion is seldom clearly ex- 
pressed, any more than it is in real life. 
Modern actors are seldom permitted a 
free expression of emotion in speech, be- 
Cause for its unreality. Playwrights try to 
avoid this by making their characters, 
Writers, and actors and poets and artists, 


JaNnuarY—FeEsBrRuary, 1939 


who may be supposed to possess a fuller 
gift of expression than the average man. 
No such subterfuge was necessary in the 
nineteenth century. The audiences that 
came to see great acting interpreted act- 
ing to be a splendid interpretation of 
beautiful lines. They did not want to 
see emotion implied; they wanted it ex- 
pressed, and they had no liking for the 
incoherence of reality. We are perhaps 
justifiably critical of their concepts of 
beautiful writing, but there can be little 
doubt that the speech of these artificial 
characters gave the actor a greater op- 
portunity for virtuosity than the realism 
of modern dialogue. Maxwell Anderson’s 
poetic plays represent a similar modern 
tendency. Actors like them because of 
this opportunity for expressive speech, 
unapproached in everyday conversation. 
Today we do not care for the florid prose 
of the early plays, and it is true that 
little of it is good writing because good 
writers seldom wrote for the theatre, but 
in the mouths of the great actors it was 
effective, which was all that was de- 
manded. 

This should not be thought of as an 
apology for early American drama, but 
rather as an aid to its appreciation. Too 
many students approach it with modern 
critical standards in mind, and _ such 
standards cannot be made to apply. The 
plays were intended only as vehicles for 
old school acting, and as such they were 
highly successful. 


PLAYS: 


In Montrose Moses. Representative Plays by 
American Dramatists. Dutton, 1925. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by George L. Aiken 
, iii 
Rip Van Winkle, by Charles Burke (1850). 
In A. H. Quinn. Representative American 
Plays (Fifth Edition). 
Rip Van Winkle, as played by Joseph Jeffer- 
son (1865). 
The Octoroon, by Dion Boucicault (1859). 
Hazel Kirke, by Steele MacKaye (1880). 
In A. G. Halline. American Plays. American 
Book Company, 1935. 
Horizon, by Augustin Daly (1871). 
The Irish Yankee, by John Brougham (1856). 
Neighbor Jackwood, by J. T. Trowbridge 
(1857). 
The Blue and the Gray, by Christopher Morley 
(a rewritten military melodrama originally 
called Allatoona) (1875). 


SUGGESTED READING: 


A. H. Quinn. History of American Drama from 
the Civil War to the Present Day. Crofts, 
1936. 

Montrose Moses. American Dramatist. Little 
Brown, 1925. 

Margaret Mayorga. A Short History of Amer- 
ican Drama. Dodd, Mead, 1932. 

Montrose Moses. Famous Actor Families in 
America. Crowell, 1906. 

Montrose Moses and John Mason Brown. 
American Theatre 1752-1934. W. W. Norton, 
1934. 

G. O. Seilhamer. History of the American T he- 
atre, 1749-1774. Philadelphia, 1888. 

Arthur Hornblow. A History of the Theatre in 
America. Lippincott, ’19. 

Emma Stebbins. Charlotte Cushman. 
ton, Osgood; 1878. 

M. C. Crawford. Romance of the American 
Theatre. Little, Brown; 1925. 

Joseph Jefferson. Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson. Century, 1890. 
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A NEW 
CONTEST PLAY 


“SERF” 


by 
Lawrence W. Smith 








A one-act Thespian contest 
play. Winner in the recent West 
Virginia Thespian contest. 


This is a gripping drama concern- 
ing the terrible tyrrany of the land. 
A promising young farm boy, who 
has a chance to go to college, is 
weighed down by a load of petty 
responsibilities which bind him serf 
to the soil. Torn between his duty 
and his ambition, his struggle reaches 
a climax with the sudden discovery 
that his father committed suicide 
over the same problem. The curtain 
closes on a highly dramatic note, 
making this play. definitely a con- 
test winner. 


Two men, three women. Simple 


farmhouse set. It plays about 
twenty-five minutes. 

I ak a et er aed se ie $ 1.00 
Royalty for each performance .... 10.00 


This play is published and released 
exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN'S 
THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


Publishers of 


OLIVER TWIST, Thespian Play of the 
Year 


SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 
TOM SAWYER 

RIP VAN WINKLE 
HEIDI 

THE INDIAN CAPTIVE 


HANS BRINKER AND THE SILVER 
SKATES 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue 
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Definitions of Drama 


by HERBERT V. HAKE 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


PART II-—-COMEDY 


F all the pro- 
gressive factors 
in the history 


of the theater, 
the comic spirit has had 
the most irregular de- 
velopment. The word 
“Comedy,” which was 
originally derived from 
the Greek Comus, has 
been applied to a wide 
variety of plays, all of 
which have masquer- 
aded under the same classification with 
only superficial points of similarity. 

It shall be the purpose of this article to 
outline the development of High Comedy. 
Another article will be devoted to Farce. 
Hybrids such as Tragi-Comedy, Comedy- 
Drama and Farce-Comedy will not con- 
cern us in these Definitions, since they are 
adequately described by their own names. 

Tragedy, although older and more 
directly related to the religious function 
of the Greek Theater than Comedy, pro- 
vided emotional fare which could be di- 
gested only in moderation. A dessert was 
needed, after a full forenoon of feasting 
on Tragedy, and Comedy was devised as 
a means of balancing the festival diet. 

Professor Bruce Carpenter, in his book, 
The Way of the Drama, has observed 
that “the moment drama is born, no mat- 
ter how serious, surely and inevitably, its 
comic “side will appear.” This fact ex- 
plains much of the origin of Comedy in 
the Attic Theater. 

Tragedy has a natural outgrowth of 
the worship of Dionysus, since the heroes 
of Greek mythology were closely related 
to the gods of Mount Olympus. A stately 
and reverent style of poetry suited the 
treatment of these aristocrats, and Greek 
Tragedy became (and has remained) the 
most dignified form of classical literature. 

It was inevitable, however, that the 
Greeks would tire of doing homage to 
their illustrious antecedents, and Comedy 
developed as a natural response to the law 
of dramatic demand. It did not pass 
through the stage of Dionysian themes, 
as did Tragedy, but entered the field of 
fiction, at once. 

Nor did Comedy hold the past in spe- 
cial reverence. Its concern was chiefly for 
the present, and the eminent forebears of 
the Greeks appeared in the vulgar drama 
only as foils for the more important char- 
acters. 

This violation of precedent developed 
an entirely new type of poetry as well as 
a new style of acting. No tragic poet 
would demean himself by writing comedy, 
and actors who had appeared in Tragedy 
scorned the Comic Muse. Comic poets 
and actors became similar specialists, and 
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Prof. Hake is widely known for his work in 
the field of dramatics. In addition to directing 
many stage plays, several of them premieres, he 
is the author of numerous articles in the field 
of school and college dramatics. He received his 
training at the University of Missouri, the Uni. 
versity of lowa, and at Northwestern Univer. 
sity. He has taught dramatics at Wesleyan Col. 
lege, Warrenton, Missouri; Port Arthur, Texas, 
Senior High School, and at the University of 
eee This is his first year at Cedar Falls, 

owa. 


there is no record of any playwright or 
player who concerned himself with both 
types of drama. There was no Tragi- 
Comedy or mixture of styles, as in the 
plays of Shakespeare. Each form was en- 
tirely divorced from the other. 

Aristophanes, a poet of the fifth cen- 
tury, B.C., became the outstanding writer 
of Comedy among the Greeks and the 
first of the great writers of theatrical 
satire. In conformity with the rules of his 
medium, he used characters of his own 
time and conditions that were common to 
the Athenian public. 

The Clouds ridiculed the new educa- 
tion sponsored by Socrates. The actor 
who portrayed Socrates in the first per- 
formance gave such conviction to his part 
that Socrates, who was in the audience, 
rose indignantly to his feet and remained 
standing throughout the play, in order 
that the audience might not be deceived. 

The Wasps satirized the corrupt prac- 
tices of the Athenian courts; The Frogs, 
Aristophanes’ most important play and one 
of the most humorous comedies ever writ- 


‘ten, gave the world its first taste of literary 


criticism, since it frankly championed the 
superiority of Aeschylus over Euripides. 

The “common touch,” which Greek 
Comedy popularized, also became the 
characteristic feature of the Roman imita- 
tion. Cicero defined Comedy as “a copy 
of life, a mirror ofscustom, a reflection of 
truth.” Roman Comedy therefore became 
an accurate reflection of the depraved 
taste and the unexampled brutality of the 
Roman people. 

Happily, little of the pornographic and 
obscene material which was written for 
performance in the Roman theaters has 
beer. preserved, but there is a vivid de- 
scription of a festival production, in Shel- 
don Cheney’s The Theatre, which will 
give the student a significant picture of 
Roman depravity. 

The only writers of Roman Comedy 
whose plays made any pretense to literary 
quality were Plautus and Terence. Some 
of their plays were preserved, and the 
early Elizabethans found them to be 
highly valuable as a source of plot ma- 
terial. 

The excesses of the Roman Theater 
were in a large measure responsible for 
the increasing disrepute of all dramatic 
presentations, and the growing power of 
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the Church ultimately forced the Theater 
into an oblivion from which it did not 
emerge until the Middle Ages. 

When Drama finally began to reassert 
itself in the timid form of the Mystery 
Play, even the sanctified atmosphere of 
the chancel, in which the Mysteries were 
performed, proved no barrier to the in- 
corrigible comic spirit. ‘The symbolism of 
the liturgical dramas suggested to mem- 
bers of the minor clergy a plan for bur- 
lesquing the major officers of the Church. 
With the indulgent approval of these ma- 
jor officials, a caricatured service called 
“The Feast of the Fools” became a regu- 
lar feature of the observance of New 
Year’s. Rubber was used for incense, dice 
were rolled on the altar, drinking and 
ribaldry were given free rein, and a 
donkey supplanted the archbishop in giv- 
ing impetus to the litany. 

Three centuries were required for rid- 
ding the Church of this abomination, and, 
by the time that it was removed, Comedy 
had become firmly entrenched in the 
Miracle and Morality Plays, as well as in 
the school performances which were be- 
coming popular adjuncts to secondary 
education. 

Early in the sixteenth century, a neo- 
classical revival of Roman plays was 
inaugurated by the Italian academies, and 
the scholars of England came under its 
influence. English high schools and col- 
lege; began to present the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, and, very soon, the 
schoolmasters composed and _ presented 
plays modeled after the classical master- 
pieces. The earliest of these imitations 
were undoubtedly written and acted in 
Latin, but English soon came into greater 
popularity. 

The first English comedy was Ralph 
Roister Doister, an adaptation of a Roman 
comedy by Plautus called The Braggart 
Soldier. Credit for this pioneering effort 
is generally ascribed to Nicholas Udall, 
headmaster at Eton. 

Romantic Comedy, which was a later 
development of the sixteenth century, 
found its most skillful expression in the 
Shakespearean plays, Twelfth Night, As 
You Like It and The Tempest. Shakes- 
peare, however, wrote in a mixed form 
which Sheldon Cheney calls “half com- 
edy, half fantastic drama”. High Comedy, 
except of a pastoral nature as in All’s Well 
That Ends Well, is meager in Shakes- 
peare. 

It is frequently assumed that, since 
Shakespeare was the greatest poetic crafts- 
man in the history of the theater, every 
plav to which he set his hand was trans- 
muted by the alchemy of his genius into 
pure gold. This is, of course, an extrava- 
gant assumption. Shakespeare’s superi- 
ority in the field of Tragedy is unques- 
tioned, but, despite the fact that many of 
his comedies have been unmatched in 
their limited field, not even the most 
ardent Shakespearean scholar has ever 
Claimed a complete mastery of the comic 
medium for Shakespeare. 





*To be described in the article on Farce. 
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Romantic Play in 4 acts, with music, by EarnL Hopson SMITH 








SUSAN PENTLAND 
As played by Bette Cooper (Miss America of 1937) 





This appealing play unfolds the beautiful 
romance between Stephen Foster, the great 
composer, and Susan Pentland and Jane 
Denny McDowell, once Pittsburgh’s most 
celebrated young ladies. Stephen and Susan 
have always been in love with each other, 
and are engaged to be married. But Jane, 
too, has always loved Stephen. Stephen’s 
family force him to leave for Cincinnati, 
there to work in his brother’s shipping 
yards ; to forget his desire to go on writ- 
ing songs, and to prove that he can sup- 
port a wife. While Stephen is away his 
rival, Andrew Robinson, wins and marries 
Susan. Meantime Stephen has determined 
to live his own life in the face of all oppo- 
sition. He returns to Pittsburgh, learns 
what Susan has done, and marries Jane. 
The marriages do not alter Stephen’s love 
for Susan, nor Susan’s for Stephen. But 
Jane’s charm and understanding save the 
situation. Time draws Susan to Andrew’s 
standards; thus helping Stephen to fall 
out of love with Susan, and in love with 
Jane. The text includes the most famous 
Foster songs. 


Romantic play in 4 acts. 7 men; 5 women; 
(extras, choruses). 1 interior setting; cos- 
tumes, mid-19th century. Books, with full 
text of play, and piano and vocal score of 


21 songs, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 














The supreme figure in Comedy ap- 
peared not in England but in France. His 
name was Jean Baptiste Poquelin, and he 
began his career in the theater as an actor 
in a provincial road company. In his spare 
time he wrote plays, and, for the purposes 
of the stage, he took the nom de plume 
‘““M. de Moliere”’. It was a name that was 
destined to become not only the greatest 
in the story of the French Theater, but 
also the first in rank among the world’s 
comedy writers. 

It seems almost paradoxical that Molli- 
ere, who had learned his craft by observ- 
ing the impromptu japeries and the stock 
caricatures of the Italian Commedia dell’ 
Arte*, should have become supreme in the 
skillful satire that contains the very es- 
sence of the comic spirit. The element of 
satire had been used with devastatine 
effect by Aristophanes, but it remained 
for Moliere to shape it into an artistic 
form which has never been equaled by 
and other dramatist. His Le Misanthrope 
is acclaimed by many critics as the great- 
est comedy ever written. Tartuffe is an- 
other example of Moliere at his best. 

What was it that gave Moliere his emi- 
nence in the field of Comedy? Perhaps an 
examination of the comic medium will be 
apropos. Quoting Sheldon Cheney, again: 
“We may usefully distinguish comedy 
(from tragedy) as a form of dramatic 
action which touches upon our sense of 
the laughable, rather than upon the emo- 
tions of pity and anguish. Comedy is the 
drama of laughter, be that laughter in the 


manner of sympathy or ridicule. The 
usually applied test of the excellence of 
any given comedy is the extent to which 
it evokes ‘thoughtful laughter’. The play 
that begets thoughtless laughter, by sud- 
den improbabilities, by extravagant co- 
incidence, by physical by-play, we call 
Farce. 

“True comedy arises rather out of char- 
acter — usually the clash of foibles in 
character against common-sense truth; 
out of the vices and weaknesses of human 
nature held up to ridicule. If at the same 
time sympathy is aroused, the play bor- 
ders on sentimental comedy. What is gen- 
erally accepted as essential comedy, ‘high’ 
comedy, is the satiric sort, untinged with 
sympathetic appeal. . . . In the field of 
the detached comedy, Moliere is  su- 
preme.” 

Following Moliere, there are no truly 
great names in the history of Comedy 
until the nineteenth century, when Shaw 
appears. In England, the Restoration de- 
veloped a series of plays which reflected 
the. bawdiness of the times. William Con- 
greve, the greatest of the Restoration 
writers, followed the popular practice of 
imitating Moliere with a conspicuous lack 
of Moliere’s delicacy. His Way of the 
World and Love for Love represent the 
empty elegance of the “Comedy of Man- 
ners’. 

The eighteenth century was barren of 
merit except for the plays of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan and Oliver Goldsmith. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SELECT 

ONE OF THESE 

TO ENTER IN OUR 
PLAY-PICTURE CONTEST 


We specialize in plays for 
High Schools. Percentage 
Royalty. Playbook Exchange. 


SPRING FEVER 


A record-breaker in farces. Winner in 
Thespian Magazine and Players Mag- 
azine polls. 6 M. 6 W. 


New FIres 


Has won the greatest popularity over 
the longest period of time. A perfect 
high-school play. A Thespian and 
Players Magazine winner. 6 M. 9 W. 


HEADED FOR EDEN 


The ideal title for the Commencement 
play. Filled with the problems and 
personalities the Senior Class is going 
out to meet. 7 M. 10 W. 


UNIVERSAL ALIBI 


With enough sophistication to be “dif- 
ferent,’ but not too much sophistica- 
tion for high-school people to handle. 
7M.7 W. 


WINGS OF THE MORNING 


With an element of mystery that lends 
power and charm to an unique idea. 
Adaptable to staging without scenery. 
6 M.9 W. 


APRON-STRING REVOLT 


What happens when a high-school foot- 
ball hero, who doesn’t want his mother 
to fight his battles for him, revolts. 
7M. 6 W. 


PARENTS AND PIGTAILS 


Full of the true-to-life situations that 
occur in a lively family, all with ideas 
of their own. 5 M. 8 W. 


BEGINNER’S LUCK 


Another hilarious farce by the author 
of Spring Fever. 7 M. 8 W. 


THE Eyes or TLALoc 


A mystery play with colorful Mexican 
background. Excellent suspense and 
characterization. 7 M. 5 W. 


Any of these plays may be purchased on 
our exchange plan for examination pur- 
poses. Copies, 75 cents each. See expla- 
nation of the exchange plan and percen- 
tage royalty on page 3 of our catalogue. 


Write for descriptive catalogue and full 
information concerning rules and prizes 
in our Play-Picture Contest. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York City San Francisco 











Can We Develop Audience 
Appreciation for Better Plays 


by C. B. FORD 


Director of Dramatics, Abilene High School, Abilene, Texas 


EEKING to rear its head above the 
S swirling, muddy waters of low amuse- 

ment and an indifferent patronage, 
high school drama is challenged as never 
before. Too many years we have tolerated 
worthless moving pictures, because there 
seemed to be no other alternative. Too 
many years we have endured the lowest 
form of “bumpkin” drama as presented by 
some travelling stock companies. Fear of 
ending our season without the approba- 
tion of our patrons has been the “big bad 
wolf” at our stage door. We have blindly 
groped for and found plays which would 
attract an audience, appealing to nothing 
more than the eye and ear. It is time for 
high school drama to awaken and muster 
its forces against those factors which are 
determining its lowly course. It is time 
that we, who direct and produce, do some- 
thing about it. 

Where is the ground more fertile for the 
seeds of good drama than in our own back 
yard? If our country is ever to become 
good-drama conscious, it will be through 
our efforts. No Art Theaters, no Drama 
Guilds are going to be able to raise the 
standards any higher than we have set 
them. Ideals are formed during adoles- 
cence, we are told. How, then, can we be 
so apathetic toward presenting the best 
drama in our high schools? Why should 
we follow the worn-out groove that has 
been set for us by those persons who are 
thinking in personal terms solely? Haven’t 
we the backbone to push off from the 
crowd and institute a lead of our own? I 
think we have. The time is not far off 
when the leading playwrights and pro- 
ducers must realize that through our 
schools, and through our schools alone, 
will the public be educated to an appre- 
ciation of their best efforts. 

Audience education : how large the task 
looms before us! But we have faced prob- 


Mr. Ford writes that he has directed between 
fifty and one hundred plays during the past 
seven years. In 1929, he won a scholarship 
under Herbert Witherspoon, at the Chicago 
Musical College. He is a charter member of 
the Abilene Little Theatre with whose activities 


he has been closely associated. Last spring, 
Mr. Ford established Thespian Troupe No. 353 
at Abilene High School. 


lems as difficult—we have had to fight for 
our very existence. We are stronger now 
and more than ever able to gain those 
ends we must set for our goal. 

From our own individual clubs we can 
answer the challenge. Let those around 
us fling their doubts and fears; we shall 
not heed them. Let them insinuate their 
disapproval of our undertaking something 
which they believe to be beyond our capa- 
bilities. Their weakness will not contami- 
nate us, for we are strong in the belief 
that we are on the right course at last. 

We will choose a play that is indeed 
dificult for high school students. Our 
campaign of audience enlightment will be- 
gin in our school. Our play must have 
authenticity. Therefore historical research 
will be delegated to the history depart- 
ment ; literary research, to the English de- 


partment; costumes, to the design class, 
and set design, to the art class. We will 
at once have most of the school working 
for us. We have learned that all persons 
“connected with a play feel personally re- 
sponsible for that play and its success. 
After the work on production is well 
under way, we will begin to advertise our 
play. We will appeal to the higher ideals 
of our patrons. It will be suggested to 
them that although they like the average 
type of play, we know they would rather 
see one which is higher in tone and deeper 
in thought. We will not miss an oppor- 
tunity to stress strength of action to men 
and beauty to women. If there is to be 
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partment ; mood music, to the music de- 


Miss Jessie A. Green, sponsor. 
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on Good Plays 


Over 1000 people attended the performance of 
Dictator Dad at the Columbia (Mo.) High School 
on December 16. Supt. Rosenstengel wrote Author 
Anne Weatherly: “Mrs. Rosenstengel and I do not 
know when we enjoyed a play more than we did 
last night.” Enthusiasm for this bright, lively play 
was general; it seems destined for big things * * * 
One of the props for Early To Bed, Early To Rise is 
a bit unusual—a stuffed skunk. Where could we 
get enough stuffed skunks to meet the need? We 
put the problem up to the beaming gentleman who 
supplies us with crepe hair. Could he make skunks? 
He gasped a little, but he could, and does, and will, 
for we keep him pretty busy these days with orders 
for “Violet,” and since we can order in large 
quantities, we can sell “Violet” and her pal, “Hamlet” 
the white rat, at a very low rate. When “Violet” 
first appeared in our office, six stenographers leaped 
onto their chairs, and one nearly went out the 
window. * * * We expected that Hubert Hayes’ play 
Blackberry Winter, a heart tugging play of the new 
South, would be played chiefly in the South. Sur- 
prise! The majority of the productions are in the 
North. Mr. Hayes seems to have something in 
that play. The number of productions has also sur- 
prised us. It isn’t often that a dramatic play (even 
with plenty of humor) does as well as a light comedy. 
* * * Social Note: Bob Koller, in charge of our 
shipping department, couldn’t attend our annual 
company Christmas party, because he had unthink- 
ingly arranged a party for his Boy Scouts on that 
evening. * * * Kenneth Turner, whose adaptation 
of The Imaginary Invalid will be published late in 
January (in a version approved by the Committee 
for the Revision of Old Plays for High School 
Stages) is just about the sprightliest person who 


comes to our office. We wish we could work as hard 


This Mark 


59 East Van Buren St. 


Department T. 


Contidentially-- 


as he does. * * * It looks as if The Bed of Petunias 
by Jean Lee Latham is going to be even more popular 
than The Blue Teapot. We suspect that the wisdom 
of Ma Brown in these plays may come from the mind 
of one of the sweetest ladies we know, the author’s 
mother. * * * Nicholas Cosentino, author of Moon 
Over Mulberry Street and The Biggest Hall in 
Brooklyn, has a new play ready for Broadway. The 
Biggest Hall in Brooklyn takes a bit of Italian dialect 
—which always goes well. * * * Christopher Sergel 
wrote Who Gets The Car Tonight? when he was 16. 
His great-grea. uncle, Charles H. Sergel, founded 
The Dramatic Publishing Company. Christopher’s 
recent play, The Great Allowance Battle, was used 
by the Oak Grove High School recently in winning 
first in the Western Missouri Conference Play 
Tournament. His Pop Reads The Christmas Carol, 
published in September, had to be reprinted in 
November, so great was the flood of orders for it. 
* * * Plays not to be ignored for tournament and 
contest use this year would surely include Stokers 
by H. Stuart Cottman and Le Vergne Shaw (a bomb 
of drama!) and Darkness at the Window, by Jay 
G. Sigmund and Betty Smith, a quiet little drama 
that mounts! * * * The oddest request for a play 
weve had recently was made by some youngsters 
who appeared demanding a play with twins in it. 
We suggested Elmer (free adv. for Baker plays). 
So far, so good, but they wanted a play with five 
pairs of twins in it! “What sort of group do you 
want it for?” we asked despairingly. “For the 
Chicago Twin Club,” they answered. We’re still look- 
ing. * * * But we have a lot of good plays in our 
catalogue, evei. if we don’t have one with five sets 
of twins in it, and we’d be happy to send you the 


latest issue, now ready. Just address a postcard to: 


The 


@ Dramatic Publishing Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPRING FESTIVAL PLAYS 


By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Author of “Double Door,’ Tidings of 
Joy,’ “Why the Chimes Rang,” etc. 


For EASTER 
THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED 
EASTER 


1 act. Theme: the return of spring as illustrat- 
ing the Easter story. Characters: a man, a boy 
of 12, 2 women. Time: about 30 minutes. Scene: 
sim le interior. Music: any Easter music desired. 

e received wonderful appreciation from a 
huge audience which witnesse 4 our Easter pro- 
duction—“The Boy Who Discovered Easter.’ The 
md is a rare gem for this season.’’ Virginia M. 

imes, Springfield, Mass. 

The Ensley High School of Birmingham, Ala., 
won their tournament with this play. 


For SPRING CONTESTS 


THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS 


1 act. Theme: old Greek legend of the Mino- 
taur and the labyrinth. Characters: 7 speaking 
parts, junior high school age, 4 men girls ; 
extras as desired: Greeks, men and girls, Cretan 

uards, Ariadne’s dancing maidens. Time: about 
0 minutes. Scene: 7 short scenes, effected with 
change of lights in one simple set, in the Cretan 
labyrinth in 1450 B. C. usic: written for the 
play. and suggesting an Aeolian harp. May be 

ad on a rental basis. 

“‘Fantastic dramatization . . . interesting though 
not difficult characterizations . the opening 
scene is ghostly with a remote and eerie strange- 
ness reminiscent . . . of Dunsany. Fo!lowing this 
finely-keyed beginning is a sequence of swift 
scenes revealing the breathless flight of Theseus 
and Ariadne through . . . the labyrinth.’’ Law- 
rence B. Goodrich, East Orange High School, 
New Jersey. 


Price: book 35 cents. Royalty: 
$5 for each performance. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., - - - - - New York 
811 West 7th St., - - - - Los Angeles 
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you will find listed in our 1939 catalog. 


Sequel to ‘Brotherly Love’’ 
Won National, 1938 


From ‘‘The Adventures of Tom Sawyer’’ 


test and placed twice in the National finals, 
Characters: 
lain, and three condemned men................. 


1938 (in original oratory). 
tion 


A witty, satirical speech carrying more than its share 


of g ST Pccd .cbbekasbnecdaceensedcen 50c 

VALUES IN A CRAZY WORLD. John Ise. A 
cleverly written plea for more culture. Should be 
ey el SO SN a in en cuseavebsoand 50c 


B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State. 
thrilling challenge 


NEW READINGS 


These and many other good, new readings 


Humorous 


BROTHERS IN BEDLAM. Leota Hulse - 


“see eee eee eeeeeeeenene 


MID-SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. eve” * 


PIPES OF THE PIRATE CREW. Mark —- 


Dramatic 


AFRAID OF THE DARK. Won Iowa State cae 
Warden of the penitentiary, the chan- 


THE CALL OF THE DRUM. Bret Harte.... 
DAY OF MEMORIES. Lawrence Perry...... 60c 


Orations 


THREE SMALL NATIONS. Won the Nationa!, 
A good peace — 


LOST: ONE GENERATION? Stringfellow Barr. 


THE WORLD CRISIS—AND CHRIST. Francis 
A a : 


Send for free catalog. 


See our Special Announcement of a 


$100 Prize. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 
1631 South Paxton Street 


Sioux City, lowa 
Dept. T 
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Act I from the Senior Class Play, COMPANY’S COMING at Bellevue, Ohio, High School. 
Directed by Miss Jessie A. Green. 





any comedy, we will mention it. But we 
have learned not to say much about com- 
edy, unless the play abounds with it. We 
will play fair with our audience. They 
must know what to expect from us. 

All efforts we have expended will have 
been in vain if our production is not well 
received. We have constantly kept this 
in mind, and to that end every member 
of the cast and crew will be thoroughly 
trained. The curtain will rise on time, and 
the production will be smoother than any 
previous one. We know there will be those 
persons among our audience waiting and 
hoping for even a slight slip on our part. 

We have kept in mind the fact that the 
average theater audience has the mentality 
of a seventh-grade child. We will play 
just above that level. We will give them 
no Oxford interpretation of the text, but 
will speak the lines with the same accent 
which our own locality is accustomed to 
hear. The so-called best diction has its 
limitations and can not be forced upon 
persons who dislike it. And we will not 
forget that it is the average audience we 
are playing for. Needless to say, our 
enunciation will be as near perfect as it is 
possible for us to do it. 

We will not forget that our audience 
must be emphatic in order to derive the 
full benefits of our performance. To that 
end we will see that everything is favora- 
ble for projection. No stone will be left un- 
turned to provide “atmosphere” through 
the medium of costumes and set. The 
spirit of co-operation will be so intense 
that each character portrayed will seem 
to live. 

For this performance we have been 
saving some of our stage tricks. Some of 
them we’ve “stumbled on” during re- 
hearsals for this production. The wind 
did us quite a good turn when it blew 
that black curtain before the red “spot” 
in the first death scene. We will incorpo- 
rate it as part of production, and hope 
that our audience will feel as we did when 
the veil was accidentally drawn across the 
death chamber. We hope that the audi- 
ence will notice that the swords have 
fallen in such a manner that a cross is 
formed in the last scene. These and other 
incidental details will help us set the play 
in the minds of those we are endeavoring 
to educate. 

Yes, we are certain that our audience 
can be educated to appreciate better plays. 
We realize that the undertaking is no 
small one, but nothing worthwhile is 


nd 


gained without a great deal of effort. That 
is the reason that the high school director. 
producer must have courage, both mental 
and physical. Success depends entirely 
upon his interest. The real test will come 
in the ingenuity with which he places his 
production before his audience. If he has 
been successful, those who have doubted 
will be the first to offer congratulations, 
A sense of well-being will pervade, and he 
will be grateful for having had the cour. 
age to feed mind and soul as well as eye 
and ear. And perhaps he will receive a 
note to this effect, after the performance: 
“Thanks for your play. While I 
was watching it, I forgot that it was 


a play. After it was over, I didn’t 
want to leave. I shall never for- 
get it.” 


Then, all the hours spent, the worry 
over details and the physical exertion fade 
into insignificance beside the feeling that 
he has been faithful to his patrons, to his 
students and, most of all, to himself. 





Definitions of Drama 

(Continued from page 25) 
The School for Scandal was the only 
“living play” for a hundred years, but it, 
too, followed the contemporary pattern of 
evoking the “idle laughter” which George 
Meredith associated with Low Comedy, 
in his Essay on Comedy. 

High Comedy was restored to the stage 
by Oscar Wilde, in the nineteenth century, 
with such plays as Lady Windermere’s 
Fan and A Wontan of No Importance. 
Wilde’s best play, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, showed him to be a master 
of Farce, rather than High Comedy, and 
it remained for George Bernard Shaw, the 
undisputed master of Paradox and Epi 
gram, to bring Comedy back to the Mol: 
ere standard. He mirrored the intellectual 
life of the late nineteenth century to such 
an accurate degree that Professor George 
Pierce Baker once observed that “in time 
to come, Shaw will be read not for the 
way in which people lived in his day but 
for what they thought.” 

He gave the theater the Comedy o 
Ideas. Candida, for example, has been 4 
great success not so much as a result of 
Katharine Cornell’s excellent interpreta 
tion of the title role but because n0 
equally subtle and incisive study of do- 
mestic relations exists in the English 
Drama. “His plays,” writes Archibald 
Henderson, “are capitally moral. He 
would never write a play for the sole pur 
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New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1938 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 
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pose of making his auditors laugh. He 
wants them, before leaving the theater, to 
be overwhelmed with the conviction that 
they are, in Hamlet’s words, ‘guilty crea- 
tures sitting at a play’.” 

America has produced a few writers of 
High Comedy. There has, of course, been 
an abundance of playwriting in the field 
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A cream selection of Denison’s famous 
hits .. . sparkling in every line . . . quick 
moving ... clever ... different... 





Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 
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plays that make your audience sit up. i 


NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 


Bolts and Nuts. Farce in 3 acts; 7 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
eario. bet sane 5 m., 7 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interi Price, 50 Cents 
Dotty and Daffy. Farce in a acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
The Folks Next Door. Comedy in 3 acts; 6 m., 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 <= 
~~ Pete’s Sake! Farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1] interior. Price, | 50 ee 
Hilibilly | ‘Courtship. Farce in 3 acts; 6 


of Farce and in such hybrid categories as 
Farce-Drama and Comedy-Drama. A 
form known as “the Bourgeois Comedy” 
which reflects our peculiar social condi- 
tions and which is exemplified by George 
Kelly’s The Show-Off has also had a 
popular following. High Comedy, how- 
ever, has had few sponsors. 

In our contemporary theater, S. N. Time, 274 lhrs. | Scene: 1 interior. ‘Price, 36 Cents 
Behrman, Robert E. Sherwood, Maxwell 6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior a 
Anderson, George S. Kaufman, Rachel Mest the Medicine Mem, Comedy in 3 acts; 5 m.- 


w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 2 interiors. 
Crothers and Marc Connelly are the out- . Price, 50 Cents 
standing writers of the type of comedy 





™ oag 7 “ “ig Ea, Comedy in r acta, i ‘ 
ime Ts cene: in erior rice ents 
° ° ° 6c 39 Petticoat hen Comedy-drama in 3 acts;5m., 
which inspires thoughtful laughter and Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
° . ° . Sara Sees It Through. Farce-comedy in 3 acts; 4 m., 
which is, in effect, a sugar-coated pill for 7 w. Time, 2¥% hrs. Scene: 1 interior, 
eve . rice, nts 
an ailin society. The Scarecrow Creeps. A mystification a s acts; 
° ss Y 9 . 5 Ra 5 w. Time, et hrs. Scene: 1 interi 
Since “thoughtful laughter” is difficult Price, 50 Cents 
; . =» Silk Hat Sleuth. Mystery-comedy in 3 acts; 
of achievement for both playwright and m., 5 w. Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior 
e e e, ents 
player, it is small wonder that the ma- Waters of Discord. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 6 m., 
 s ° w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior, 
jority of our professional and amateur Price, 50 Cents 
. The Antics of Andrew. Farce in 3 acts; 9 m., 5 w. 
producers follow the easier course to suc- pilime 2% hrs, Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 ‘Cents 
. e yes o ve omedy-drama in acts; m. 
cess by producing Farce. No dramatic caime:,2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 3 rrice,,50 Cents : 
form offers a greater challenge to artistic atime, 234 hrs.” Scene: T interior, - Pries, 50 Geats 
. *.e © e li F d 3 . 7 
initiative than Comedy. It is regrettable ive Comes Chaiie. Tasce-cates ay gpa m. | 
that its identity is so frequently mistaken The Path Across the Hill. Comedy- eo | 
and that its motives are so widely mis- . et i a ee ie Cent 
understood The Red-Headed Stepchild. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 


4m., 8 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: wg - mag 
rice, 50 Cents 
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Silas Smidge From Turnip Ridge. Rival comedy- 
drama in 3 acts; 6 m., 7 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 
1 interior. rice, 50 ers 
Spooky Tavern. Mystery farce in 3 acts: 6 m., 
Time. 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 ‘Cents 


Answers to the Ambling Thespian 
Quiz (See page 12) 


The Wild Oats Boy. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 7 m., 
Harvard 6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
George M. Cohan Price, 50 Cents 
Thespis 


ROYALTY PLAYS 


™ Rey em oo Bridegroom. Farce in 3 acts; 
6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Pro- 
y #4. fee ten dollars). Price, 50 Cents 


42 (At this writing) 
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Price, 50 Cents 


Whatever your entertainment need, Deni- 
son can supply it. Complete program 
material for schools, dramatic clubs, 
lodges and for every occasion. 


CATALOG FREE 





Norma Shearer 
Burgess Meredith qisstion fee Price, § 
e ue y. Play in 3 acts; 5 m., w. Time, 2% 
Maxwell Anderson hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee ten dollars). 
Stage Lighting and Stage Scenery oad i ae Price, 50 Cents 
10 ie a 305 D. C. 2% hrs Scene: PT terior. (Production dee, ten 
‘ ollar rice ents 
e ost ystery comedy in 4 acts; 6 m., 
1 moe Welles The Ghost Bird. M ed 
19. Weer Vi e! es , ge oo hrs. Scene: 1 interior. ,(Production 
. est irginia ee ten dollars) rice ents 
Her Step-Husband. Comedy in 3 acts: 4m, 5 w. 
13. Professor Herbert V. Hake of Iowa Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
teen do lars) rice, ° sents 
14 meee Rg He —— The Jolly Roser. firatical farce in 2 acts; 12 m. 
q 1zabe cra en ime rs cene: interior roduction fee 
: : . P . ten dollars) Price, 50 Cents 
15. Choice of Play ; Casting ; Acting. Mary-go-round. Comedy-drama in 3 acts: 5 m.,, 6 w. 
16. Dr. Paul F. Opp of Fairmont State Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
ten dollars) Price, 50 Cents 
Teachers College he 4 and = ———- ves in 3 acts 5 m., 
Sw me, 2% hrs. Scene: interior. (Productio 
17. Ethel Barrymore . fee fifteen dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
18. ‘The Great Plays Series” What Anne Brought Home. Comedy : in 3 acts; 5 m.. 
. : w. ime rs. Scene: interior. roduction 
hg ae Davis fee fifteen do: ters). 
‘ uT own 
21. Thornton Wilder 
22. New Fires 
23. Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
24. Oliver Twist (By Muriel Browne) 
25. You Can’t Take It With You (By 
Kaufman and Hart) 
26. Troupe 283, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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“YOURE ONLY 
YOUNG ONCE” 


A Brand New Sensational 
School Play 


by 
GLENN HUGHES 


America's Most Popular 
Writer of High 
School Plays 


A play in which all of the characters 
are school people. You will meet the 
principal, the coach, the English teacher, 
the football star, the honor student, the 
“ladies man” and even the President of 


the PTA. 


The setting is in the principal’s office 
on the morning of the big game and the 
senior hop. You will chuckle over every 
line. There is fun, there is pathos, there 
is, above all else, youth. Boys and girls 
and grown-ups in a merry mad cap play 
that will ring the bell of happiness for 
every group that produces it. 


It's NEW ... It's FRESH ... Be the 
First to Produce it in your District. 


10 M., 10 F. (several parts can be cut) 


BOOKS 75c 


ROYALTY: $15 first performance; 
$7.50 thereafter 





Special Rates to Thespians 


~~ 


Frederick B. Ingram 


| Publications 
! Rock Island, Illinois 

| Plays, Readings, Operettas, 
Sound Effects, Make-up, Wigs 
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books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 








What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 
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Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Early to Bed—Early to 
Rise, a comedy in three 
acts, by William F. David- 
son. 5 m., 6 w. Percentage 
royalty ($10 to $25). This 
is a play that is certain to 
enjoy a huge popularity 
with high schools. It con- 
cerns the doings of as fine 
a set of family characters 
as one could wish for in a 
high school play. There is 
Dad who is continually in- 
venting things that don’t 
work, and Aunt Abbie who 
tries to be both mother 
and housekeeper. There is the kid brother, 
Bobby, who likes autos but hates study, and his 
girl friend who is steering him toward mar- 
riage. There is Marion, the older sister, who 
is in love with her young employer, Jim, and 
the Southern beauty who tries to get him her- 
self. Above all, there is eleven-year-old Patsy 
whose interest in Kirschmeier’s pet shop causes 
the unexpected but periodical appearances of 
various pets, not the least of which is Violet, 
the skunk. 

Blackberry Winter, a comedy-drama in three 
acts, by Hubert Hayes. 3 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
maximum $25, minimum $10; rates quoted on 
request. Working for only board and “keep” 
in the Boone home, attaining high scholastic 
honors, and gaining admiration by her fine 
character, Wanda Parris is truly the Spirit of 
the University. Her final surrender to Alvin’s 
love seems ready to bring a happy climax when 
Blackberry Winter, with its blighting frost, 
strikes her as it seems she has risen high over 
her “poor white trash” background. Evidence 
points to Alvin being her brother, and Dessie 
tries to steal her school triumphal throne. A 
queer twist of events finally brings happiness. 
A fine, vital reality pervades each character and 
situation throughout the whole play, bringing 
to life the deep South with its problems of 
education, class distinction, and the like. It 
is well worth doing for its educational value to 
the cast, as well as for its fine entertainment 
possibilities. A very complete director’s manual 
is included. 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The High School Mystery, a mystery comedy 
in three acts by Robert St. Clair. 6 w., 6 m. 
Royalty, $10 (waived until July 1, 1939). A 
play differing from the usual mystery in that 
the play the audience witnesses presently turns 
out to be only a dress rehearsal of a “play 
within a play.” From there on they watch 
the cast and production staff struggle on with 
their “rehearsal” in the face of interference 
from an irate parent, a kidnaping and a myste- 
rious voice that warns the leading lady to 
leave the cast. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III. 


Are You Mr. Butterworth?, a_ three-act 
comedy, by Felicia Metcalfe. 6.m., 7 w. Roy- 
alty $5. The employees of the Empire Hotel 
carry on their usual business, pending the ar- 
rival of Mr. Butterworth, the new owner, cen- 
tering their interests on retrieving the lost sam- 
ples of Mr. Bashinsky, a jewelry salesman. The 
jewels are brought to light by Mr. Butterworth 
from the depths of a laundry hamper. Simple 
situations and typed characters make this an 
easy play to use. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont, Boston, 
Mass. 
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A Howling Success, a three-act comedy, by 
Robert Schimmel. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty $15, 
This play is a warm, living reproduction of 
average American life. The characters will be 
very close to the lives of any high-school cast 
using it. Herbert, the trying teen-age son, 
rides his various hobby-horses to the distraction 
of his long-suffering family. Only Aunt Hep 
believes in his ultimate success. He takes dogs 
to board during vacation, invents a_ burglar 
alarm, discovers the maids deception of the 
family and subsequently is kidnapped, brings 
his father back his lost sense of fairness in his 
political campaign—and is a “howling success” 
in all of it. 

Eldridge 
Ohio. 

Marriage “Wows,” a one-act farce, by Oscar 
E. Sams, Jr. 6 m., 6 w. Non-royalty. Uncle 
Jake, after commanding Roger to be married 
befcre his birthday just past, or have his al- 
lowance cut, arrives to meet the bride. The 
maid poses as Roger’s wife, with complications 
of every sort resulting. Sister Sue saves the 
day. The situation and all its entanglements 
makes an amusing play. 

Money! Money! Money!, a comedy drama 
in three acts, by Priscilla Wayne and Wayne 
Sprague. 4 m., 4 w. Purchase of 8 copies re- 
quired for production. Rolfe Burtcn, impatient 
that family ties permit him no higher promo- 


Entertainment MHouse, Franklin, 


“tion than assistant to his father, John, manager 


of the store, scolds his wife for giving more 
money than they have, to keep her brother out 
of trouble. On the eve of the arrival of young 
S. K. Crittenden, owner of the store and son 
of John’s boyhood friend, the store is robbed 
of account books and cash. After seeing the 
devotion of each of the family to the others, 
young “S. K.” exonorates father and son of 
blame. Tears and lgughter are in this play 
of a living, lovable American family, making 
a piece far above the average non-royalty play. 

Frederick B. Ingram, Rock Island, III. 

You’re Only Young Once, a new play, by 
Glenn Hughes. Here is a comedy you will 
want to ccnsider for your next production. It 
is the morning of the big football game and 
school dance. Gabby, the hero of the story, is 
sent to the pvrincipal’s office to make up fifteen 
penalty hours. Instead of improving matters, 
he gets into one mix-up after another with 
thcse who come to the office, until he finds it 
necessary to lock the principal into the closet 
until after the game so that the half-back can 
play and, naturally, win the game. All is for- 
given when it is found that Gabby was doing 
all of this for the good of the school. A good, 
clean comedy the average high school audience 
will like. 


The Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 Ez:st 
39th St., N. Y. C. 

Seven Sisters, a farce-comedy in three acts 
by Edith Ellis. 6 m., 8 w. Royalty, $25. This 
is a thoroughly delightful light comedy adapt- 
ed from the Hungarian of Herzog. The plot 
revolves about the amusing troubles involved in 
finding husbands for the older of the Widow 
Gyurkovics’ seven daughters. At a ball, the 
mad-cap fourth daughter, Mitzi, meets Feri 
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Horkoy, a dashing lieutenant, who wagers he 
will within a year get the three older sisters 
married off so she will be free to marry. The 
intrigues Horkoy resorts to to ensnare the hus- 
bands constitute a delightful web of comedy. 
Both high schools and colleges will find this 
very usable. 

The Radio Rescue, a play in three acts, by 
Charlotte Chorpenning. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$10. This is a splendid play for young au- 
diences and already has enjoyed considerable 
success in Junior League theatres. The story 
concerns two orphans who secretly make a 
radio sending and receiving set in the attic 
of the orphans’ home. Discovered and threat- 
ened with the destruction of their radio, they 
run away. Learning over their radio of the 
wash-out of a railroad bridge, they are able 
to prevent a train wreck and earn themselves 
a new home with one of the passengers. 

Barchester Towers, a Victorian comedy in 
three acts, by Thomas Job. 7 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
$25. Freely adapted from the novel by An- 
thony Trollope, this play concerns itself with 
life and small-scale intrigue in a Cathedral 
town in the eighteen-fifties. A charming, if too 
worldly, countess just back from Italy, schemes 
first to win the new Rector and then to lose 
him. An amusing and somewhat satirical play 
about Victorians to be produced in the Victo- 
rian manner. As such it offers splendid enter- 
tainment for advanced groups. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Soup to Nuts, a farce in three acts, by Aus- 
tin Goetz. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. A light 
farce with the action taking place in Dr. Pilski’s 
dietetic sanatorium. The anger pellets, love pel- 
lets and truth pellets, get mixed up with the 
institution’s concentrated food pellets, with 
ns results to the dignity and reserve 
of all. 

Beatrice Herford’s Monologues, by Beatrice 
Herford. Price, $1.00. A collection of eighteen 
monologues, including both new selections as 
well as many that have been old favorites with 
Miss Herford’s audiences. The sketches are 
amusing characterizations of people-we-know 
written with a satiric touch. 

Chalk Dust, a play in three acts, by Harold 
A. Clarke and Maxwell Nurnberg. 12 m., 10 
w., extras. Royalty, $25. Here the high school 
teacher is shown in a sympathetic light as the 
victim of the politicalization and mechaniza- 
tion of the schools and petty administrative 
repression. Gossip about two members of the 
faculty of a large metropolitan high school, 
Miss Sherwood and Mr. Rogers, arising from a 
trivial incident, magnifies their innocent friend- 
ship into a sordid affair. The administrators 
seize the opportunity to remove Rogers, who 
is already under suspicion for encouraging in- 
dependent thinking among his students. Miss 
Sherwood resigns, but thinks better of it when 
she considers her pupils’ need for her help. 
This is a mature and biting play, educative 
for the school community and not too difficult 
for high schools, but many high school directors 
may hesitate to use it because of the very evils 
the play points out. 

When Stars Shine, a comedy-drama in three 
acts, by Tacie Hanna Rew. 9 m., 13 w. Royal- 
ty, $25. The live dialogue, comprehensive high 
school view of college life, and chance for in- 
teresting individual characterization make this 
play very usable for high school groups: The 
fickleness of Babs and the steadfastness of 
Peggy are contrasted against a typical cross- 
section of college affairs where it is shown that 
the teamwork of football is more important 
than a star shining for personal glory. 

And Stars Remain, a three-act comedy, by 
Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein. 5 m., 4 w. 
Royalty, $25. This is a well-written, interest- 
ing dip into the cheapness and dirt of modern 
politics. Grandfather Trenchard, a domineer- 
Ing aristocrat, sacrifices to his own ambitions 
both the hungry men who live on “relief” and 
his own granddaughter, Cynthia, till family 
revolutionaries conquer him. A _ sophisticated 
Piece suitable for college groups, but in need 
of cutting for high school use. 
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Contemporary Play Publications, 112 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

1937-38 Annual Anthology of the One Act 
Play Magazine, with an introduction by Alfred 
Kreymborg. This volume of ten plays was 
chosen from the forty-six published in The 
One-Act Play Magazine, from May, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Eight of the dramatists repre- 
sented are Americans, while the other two 
(Sender and Thoma) are foreigners. All the 
plays, including the comedies, present some so- 
cial problem, with the spirit of liberty as the 
main theme behind each, Especially recom- 
mended is the satire, Freedom, by John Reed, 
and the dramas, Vengeance in Leka, by Wy- 
cliffe McCracken, and Singing Piedmont, by 
Anthony Buttitta. The other plays included are 
The Turbulent Waters, When You are Twenty- 
One, The Street Attends A Funeral, Blood of 
the Martyrs, Why I Am A Bachelor, and The 
Secret. Students should find the various forms 
of playwriting represented in the volume very 
interesting. Advance student-actors will find 
these plays rich material for study and stage 
production. 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York 
City. . 

We Make the Movies, edited by Nancy 
Naumburg. Teachers and students who are 
making a study of motion pictures, particularly 
how they are made, will find this book a store- 
house of information. The intention of this 
book is to take the reader to a studio and show 
him how a motion picture is actually made, 
from the time the producer makes his plans, 
down through the various steps to the day the 
picture is given its musical score. Among those 
who have contributed chapters are Sidney 
Howard, on writing and adapting material for 
the screen; John Cromwell, on directing; Bette 
Davis, on the movie actress; Paul Muni, on the 
movie actor; and Walt Disney, on the Mickey 
Mouse cartoons. Several of the writers not only 
tell us the details of the particular phase of 
motion picture making with which they are 
associated, but point out ways in which the art 
of film making can be improved. Especially 
stimulating in this connection is the discussion 
by Paul Muni. If you plan to study motion 
picture appreciation, see that this book is on 
your reading shelf. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Red Flannels, a comedy in one act, by Sylpha 
Snook. Winner of first prize in the 1938 Drake 
University play tournament. 4 m., 3 w. 1 in- 
terior. 30 min. Grandpa Buxton is determined 
that Lizzie, his “managing” daughter-in-law, 
shall never boss either himself or his bank. He 
wears red flannels winter and summer, and will 
continue to wear them in spite of Lizzie, “till 
the bank busts.”” When Lizzie gets hold of the 
red flannels and gives them to Elmer to burn, 
Mrs. Flibber takes it as a subtle hint to friends 
that the bank is unsafe. A run on the bank 
follows and great is the excitement until Grand- 
pa gets his red flannels on again! A small-town 
comedy with rare lines and action. 

The Crippled Heart, a drama in one act, by 
Helen White. Won Missouri State play tourna- 
ment under the title, The Swap. 4 m., 2 w. 1 
interior. 30 min, A drama of Ozark mountain 
people. Crippled Lemmy lives in constant terror 
of his brutal father, Jake Hucker. But when 
Jake takes the money Janey has saved to pay 
her way to school, Lemmy outwits his father. 
Royalty, $5.00. 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Showboat Mystery, a mystery-comedy in 
three acts, by Al W. Clark. 5 m. 5 w. In- 
terior set. Captain Hollister sends his steamer 
to aid a government barge and leaves his own 
showboat in darkness. As soon as this happens 
an attempt is made on the life of one of the 
actors, and one mystifying situation after an- 
other develops from then on. Matters are not 
better much when a detective informs the 
members of the show troupe that the boat is 
loose from its mooring and is floating helplessly 
downstream. The element of mystery makes 
this play good entertainment. 











PRACTICE 
IN 
DRAMATICS 


A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY anno PRACTICE 
OF DRAMATIC VALUES 


Price, $1.60, Postpaid 
by Edwin Lyle Harden, M.A. 


Practice in Dramatics 


is designed for use in high school or col- 
lege, whether dramatics is a regular class 
subject or an extra-curricular activity. 


Practice in Dramatics 


has been prepared by one who has had 
ten years’ experience as a teacher and 
director of dramatics. 


Practice in Lramatics 


provides an abundance of material for 
illustration, study, and practice of the 
fundamentals of dramatic presentation. 
This material is arranged and classified 
so that each unit has a definite purpose 
and aim. 


Practice in Dramatics 


is NOT just a random collection of scenes 
from plays. Each scene illustrates and 
serves for the study and practice of such 
important elements of dramatic produc- 
tion as PANTOMIME, CHARACTFRIZATION, 
GROUPING, STAGE BALANCE, TEMPO, 
PAUSE, CLIMAX, REACTION AND RESPONSE, 
ATMOSPHERE, etc. 


Practice in Dramatics 


contains scenes from thirty-five plays 
(nearly all of which have been used suc- 
cessfully in schools) by such authors as 
Eugene O’Neil, Zona Gale, Christopher 
Morley, Richard Hughes, Robert Kasper, 
Anton Chekov, Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man, and others—as well as a complete 
one-act play for production. 





The ‘"hit"’ plays ot the year are: 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
COME 


PECK'S BAD BOY 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
JANE EYRE 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Baker’s Catalog truthfully describes the 
plot stories of more than 2,000 plays. A 
free copy will be mailed to any address 
upon request. 


IN OUR STOCK 


The Plays and Speech Books of All 
Leading Publishers. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street and 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston, Massachusetts, Los Angeles, California 
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CREAM 
OF THE CROP 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN............. 90c 


By Dagmar Vola. In this delight- 
ful comedy, Camilla lies herself out of 
one tangled “yarn” into another until 


the final hilarious climax. Royalty, 
$10.00. 


THE OBSTINATE BRIDE..... 90c 


By Robert St. Clair. One of St. 
Claire’s latest and best comedies. 

When the bride says “no” instead 
of “yes” at the altar, and later de- 
cides she wants her jilted fiance after 
all, it precipitates a madhouse of fun, 
with a ventriloquist doing his bit to 
add to the confusion. Royalty, $10.00. 


ANGEL UNAWARES ......... 90c 


By Felicia Metcalf. The Dawsons, 
going to their summer cottage for 
peace and quiet, are marooned by 
floods, and since there is no escaping 
the events of an exciting night, we 
see the average American family, 
armed with stove wood, protecting 
themselves against mysterious forces. 
Mystery-comedy of the best. Royalty, 
$10.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. .50c 


By George Callahan. El Loco, a 
Mexican bandit, and Lem Wo, a Chi- 
nese servant, come to the aid of the 
man who saved their lives years be- 
fore. El Loco is killed. Excellent 
characterizations, and strong climax. 
Royalty, $10.00. 


Seem BABE PAGE... ...sccccs 90c 


By Josephine Bacon. Dick, in 
prison, receives a visit from Nancy, 
later to learn that she was already 
dead. Poetic tragedy. Royalty, $10.00. 


THE CRIPPLED HEART...... 50c 
By Helen White. Drama of the 
Ozark mountains. Won Missouri state 


contest under the title “The Swap.” 
Royalty, $5.00. 


+. 
READINGS 
JEAN-MARIE—Dram. ................ 60c 
WINTERSET—Dram. ................ 60c 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN—Dram..... 50c 
ese ead 50c 
DAVID GARRICK—Hum. ............ 60c 
BLOODY ALTARS—Oration........... 50c 
A HOUSE DIVIDED—Oration ........ 50c 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT—Oration....... 50c 


Send for our free catalog listing hun- 
dreds of other “hit” plays and contest- 
winning readings. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 


DES MOINES IOWA 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
teachers and students. These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








I WANTED To Be AN Actress. By Katharine 
Cornell. Stage for November and December, 
1938. We pick up the threads of Miss Cornell’s 
story in 1925 when she played Shaw’s Candida, 
at first only at special matinees and then finally 
as a full bill. But it was in The Green Hat 
that she met her greatest challenge, as the role 
of Irish Marsh was completely foreign to her 
personality and physical attributes. The play, 
however, proved to be her first long run, extend- 
ing over two years. The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street was not only distinguished as her most 
popular play, but it also marked her advent 
as Actress-Manager. She then formed a com- 
pany on a purely salary basis which would pro- 
duce good plays merely for the satisfaction of 
doing them and not for financial gain. In that 
way the profit went back into the permanent 
fund to cover possible future failures. 

It was during the Barretts that she suffered 
her only physical breakdown, caused by the 
strain of “carrying” a show while lying on a 
bed. If you will recall, she was on the stage 
continually from the first curtain to the last 
three minutes of the play. 

Then came Lucrece, “her most distinguished 
failure,” and finally Alien Corn. On July 3rd, 
following the closing of this last play, she sailed 
for Garmisch, where she began studying her 
first Shakespearian role, that of Juliet. 

FRENCH SUMMERTIME ENTERTAINMENT. By 
T. Earl Pardoe. Cue for the Fall, 1938. The 
Comedie Francaise is to Europe something like 
the Theatre Guild is to New York. It repre- 
sents the best there is in acting and producing. 
In France, the Comedie Francaise sets the stand- 
ard of speech for the entire country. The people 
live their theater and revere their great actors 
and artists of past decades, such as Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Moliére, Cocquelin, and Rachel. 

Of the mcdern Thespians, Sacha Guitry is 
perhaps the busiest. Not only does he write 
his own plays, but he stars in motion pictures, 
directs and plays in his own theater, helps the 
government entertain for a visiting King and 
Queen, and stages a ballet. 

It is interesting to note that Paris stages more 
operas and musicals than any other European 
city. It seems to be a haven for all kinds of 
theatrical entertainment. 

Disillusioning as it may be, the majority of 
the chorus girls from the Folies Bergere speak 
with a distinct Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, or Peoria 
accent and have manufactured blonde tresses. 
And a French cabaret—well, you can see just 
as mad a display at Harlem at its best (or 
worst). 

CuHartes Dickens, Actor. By Tom Squire. 
Theatre Arts for December, 1938. Will won- 
ders never cease? Did you know that the author 
of your favorite novels was also a Thespian? 
From childhood Charles Dickens had a flare 
for the theater and, during his lifetime, played 
many roles on the professional and amateur 
stage. A carpenter once said to Dickens: “Ah, 
Sir, it’s a universal observation in the profes- 
sion, Sir, that it was a great loss to the public 
when you took to writing books.” Perhaps if 
ill-health had not intervened the day of his 
appointment with the manager of Covent Gar- 
den, he might have been lost to literature. 

THe Mopet STAGE AND Set. By Robert J. 
Wade. Players’ Magazine for November-De- 
cember, 1938. For some time it has been a 
common practice among amateur, as well as 
professional producers, to construct a miniature 
stage set to scale. Mr. Wade has advanced the 
idea a step farther by insisting that the “stage 
cube” is even more satisfactory and, to him, 


absolutely necessary. By that he means the ex. 
tending of the model to include all lighting and 
scenic equipment, thus making every phase of 
the structure practical. 

TELEVISION DRAMA. By Marie Seton. Theatre 
Arts Monthly for December, 1938. As discour- 
aging as it may seem, television as a practical 
means of transmitting entertainment has still 
not reached a satisfactory stage of development, 
In England, a series of plays, including Will 
Shakespeare, Henry IV, Ah, Wilderness, and 
Julius Caesar, have been broadcast from Alex. 
andra Palace. Because of the limited size of the 
studios, the problem of subdividing the space 
into the different setting has produced a great 
deal of difficulty and no little expense. 

It has also been found that news reels and 
cartoon pictures are too rapid for television 
equipment. Furthermore, in order to gain a 
satisfactory reception of any program, the liv- 
ing-rcom of a private home is the only place 
that is properly arranged. 

ABOUT THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY. By 
Maxwell Anderson. Stage for December, 1938, 
There has been a great deal written, pro and 
con, about the Playwrights’ Producing Com- 
pany, but here is some first-hand information 
from one of the boys, himself. In the first 
place, Mr. Anderson wants to make it clear 
that the group was not formed to plot against 
the Broadway producers and managers. Rather 
they came together because of their common 
interest in building a permanent personal and 
business organization to produce their own 
shows. They feel that having a definite basis 
upon which to work, they will be able to make 
a more valuable contribution to the American 
theater. 

DESIGNERS’ IMPEDIMENTA. By Tom Squire. 
_Theatre Arts for November, 1938. “Art grows 
from the ability of the artist to recognize and 
rise above the limitations imposed upon him by 
the medium in which he works.” Perhaps in no 
art more than that of scenic designing does the 
artist have to meet so many requirements. First 
there is the playwright’s instructions, as in the 
case of an Eugene O’Neill play; then the pro- 
ducer must be appeased ; the director must be 
obeyed ; and finally, the actors must be served. 
All of this must be aceomplished within a lim- 
ited budget and a limited amount cf time 
with suitable flexibility to fit a Manhattan stage 
or a Seattle opera house. 

SMOKING OUTSIDE IN THE Lossy, PLEASE. By 
Frank Sullivan. Stage for December, 1938. 
There’s no thrill like attending a Broadway 
opening, but to attend one with Frank Sullivan 
would be colossal. The only other experience 
that might be comparable would be to carry 
a pigskin through the Southern California line 
and emerge still conscious. 

Having been injected with a special serum 
composed of one part brandy, one part Chanel’s 
Night of Love, and one part powdered ermine 
from an old cape of Elsa Maxwell’s, he is able 
to resist anything—even the intermission plunge 
into the lobby which he likened unto spawning 
salmon. If nothing else, his tactics will arouse 
your sporting blood. 

Rosert Mor.ey, Eso. By John Paxton. Stage 
for November, 1938. The man who is setting 
Broadway agog with his interpretation of Oscar 
Wilde would rather be a playwright than an 
actor. Isn’t that just the way with a celebrity? 
Of course, he has written successful plays; not 
only that, he has been “discovered” by Holly- 
wood. But through it all, he has remained the 
same come-easy, go-easy fellow that he was 
during the run of And So to Bed. 
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FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA 


with FRENCH’S PLAYS 


GEORGE AND MARGARET, Pullman—TOVARICH, Minne- 
apolis—ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, Helena—SPRING DANCE, Mt. 
Kisco— PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Ottawa— THE BISHOP 
MISBEHAVES, Ludlow—LADY PRECIOUS STREAM, Water- 
bury —SPRING TIDE, New York City — ANNE OF GREEN 
GABLES, Mt. Carmel—HOWDY STRANGER, Oklahoma City 
— THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH, Little Rock —-GROWING 
PAINS, Raleigh—320 COLLEGE AVENUE, Ford City—WHEN 
STARS SHINE, Brooklyn—NIGHT MUST FALL, Lakeland— 
CRAB APPLE, Wilmington—AND STARS REMAIN, Akron— 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS, East Orange—LAVENDER AND 
OLD LACE, La Salle—MYSTERY AT GREENFINGERS, Wash- 
ington —O. K. PHIPPS, St. Charles—-CHARITY BEGINS — 
Kremmling—A WIDOW IN GREEN, Grand Function—TRAIL 
OF THE LONESOME PINE, Mobile — THE FIREMAN’S 
FLAME, Rochester—PROLOGUE TO GLORY, San Francisco— 
CALL IT A DAY, West Orange—AMAZING DR. CLITTER- 
HOUSE, Montreal—LIBEL, Portland—STORM OVER PATSY, 
St. Louis— MISS QUIS, Burlington— 200 WERE CHOSEN, 
Peoria—MARY OF SCOTLAND, WNash- 


— HOWDY STRANGER, Wisconsin Rapids — THE GHOST 
FLIES SOUTH, Flaxville—GROWING PAINS, Roseville—320 
COLLEGE AVENUE, Hot Springs — WHEN STARS SHINE, 
South Bridge—NIGHT MUST FALL, Meridian—CRAB APPLE, 
Plant City — AND STARS REMAIN, Louisville — FRENCH 
WITHOUT TEARS, Akron—LAVENDER AND OLD LACE, 
Clifton — MYSTERY AT GREENFINGERS, Mt. Vernon — 
CHARITY BEGINS, Chicopee—A WIDOW IN GREEN, famaica 
IT MIGHT HAPPEN TO YOU, Los Angeles — ON THE 
BRIDGE AT MIDNIGHT, Wheeling—TRAIL OF THE LONE- 
SOME PINE, Bethany—THE FIREMAN’S FLAME, Rochesier— 
PROLOGUE TO GLORY, Hollywood—CALL IT A DAY, Altus 
— AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE, Santa Clara — LIBEL, 
Sterling—STORM OVER PATSY, Orange—MISS QUIS, Point 
Pleasant — 200 WERE CHOSEN, Detroit — MARY OF SCOT- 
LAND, Atlanta — HELP YOURSELF, Hammond — APPLE- 
SAUCE, Royal Oak—YOU AND I, Greeley—TOMMY, Smith- 
town—LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Exeter—THE FAMILY 
UPSTAIRS, Hart — FRESH FIELDS, New Castle — THE 

YOUNGEST, Teaneck — THE MILKY 














ville—HELP YOURSELF, International 
Fallsk—_LEND ME YOUR EARS, Fargo 
—APPLESAUCE, Cliffside Park—YOU 
AND I, Carmichael—TOMMY, Detroit 
—LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, El 
Paso — THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS, 
Savannah—FRESH FIELDS, New Castle 
—THE YOUNGEST, Kennett Square— 
THE MILKY WAY, Elko—PEG O’ MY 
HEART, Lowville — YOURS TRULY 


1939 Supplement To 
French's 
Catalogue of Plays 


WAY, Wilkes-Barre — PEG O’ MY 
HEART, Port Fervis—YOURS TRULY 
WILLIE, Mitchell — LOOK WHO’S 
HERE, Hyattsville — THREE COR- 
NERED MOON, Alliance—A MURDER 
HAS BEEN ARRANGED, Rutherford— 
THE PATSY, Oxford—THE SHOW- 
OFF, Elmore — ADAM AND EVA, 
Brightwater—CLARENCE, Crookston— 


WILLIE, Groton — LOOK WHO’S 
HERE, Arcola— THREE CORNERED 
MOON, Lincoln — A MURDER HAS 
BEEN ARRANGED, Kalamazoo—THE 
PATSY, Fergus Falls THE SHOW- 
OFF, Norwich—ADAM AND EVA, Hor- 
nell — CLARENCE, Belmont — THE 
NUT FARM, South Bend — ONCE 
THERE WAS A_ PRINCESS, Pine 





Classifies and fully describes all new 
plays acquired since the publication of 
our 1937 Catalogue. 


In addition to the new plays we 
have included two colored sections in 
which you will find descriptions of our 
most popular plays for High Schools, 
Colleges and Little Theatres. 


THE NUT FARM, Prospect Park— 
ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCESS, 
Eustis—TONS OF MONEY, River Falls 
SKIDDING, Newport — SMILIN’ 
THROUGH, Youngstown — YOU’RE 
TELLING ME, Boonsboro—CAPTAIN 
APPLEJACK, Avenal—_ COME OUT 
OF THE KITCHEN, Los Angeles — 
DULCY, Springfield—NOTHING BUT 





Island—TONS OF MONEY, Power City 
— SKIDDING, Billings — SMILIN’ 
THROUGH, Oakland — YOU’RE 








Send for your copy today. 


THE TRUTH, Portland—THE GHOST 
TRAIN, Longmont — LITTLE MISS 
FORTUNE, Troy—DYING TO LIVE, 
Conneaut Lake—CHARLEY’S AUNT, 

















TELLING ME, Monticello—CAPTAIN 
APPLEJACK, Quincy — COME OUT 
OF THE KITCHEN, Wheeling—DULCY, Tuckahoe—NOTH- 
ING BUT THE TRUTH, Chicago—THE GHOST TRAIN, 
Amherst —LITTLE MISS FORTUNE, Denver — DYING TO 
LIVE, Caribou — CHARLEY’S AUNT, Cleveland — MAMA’S 
BABY BOY, South Bend—HOLIDAY, Tampa—GREEN STOCK- 
INGS, Balttimore—LADY OF LETTERS, Pittsburg—AND LET 
WHO WILL BE CLEVER, San Bernardino—DEATH TAKES 
A HOLIDAY, Kansas City — WHO’S CRAZY NOW, Flint — 
BIG-HEARTED HERBERT, Portland—DADDY LONG LEGS, 
Columbus—FLY AWAY HOME, Ogden—THE GOOSE HANGS 
HIGH, Sacramento—SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE, Boston— 
LENA RIVERS, Trenton— A FULL HOUSE, Bloomington — 
SEVENTEEN, Nashville—THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Wil- 
mington—THE CHARM SCHOOL, St. Paul—LIFE BEGINS 
AT SIXTEEN, Logan—THE BAT, Corning—THE CAT AND 
THE CANARY, Berkeley—OUTWARD BOUND, Hempstead— 
HAY FEVER, Tulsa—NOAH, Bennington—DOUBLE DOOR, 
Albany—THE TORCHBEARERS, Hiram—AH, WILDERNESS, 
Ottawa—GEORGE AND MARGARET, Boston—TOVARICH, 
Easton—LADY PRECIOUS STREAM, Tacoma—SPRING TIDE, 
Tulsa—ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, New Orleans—SPRING DANCE, 
Fremont—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Orange—THE BISHOP 
MISBEHAVES, Lawton—ANNE OF GREEN GABLES, Redfield 


Seattlk—-MAMA’S BABY BOY, Cincin- 
natti— HOLIDAY, Milwaukee —GREEN 
STOCKINGS, Hebron—LADY OF LETTERS, New York City— 
AND LET WHO WILL BE CLEVER, Denver—DEATH TAKES 
A HOLIDAY, Cambridge—WHO’S CRAZY NOV, Piper City— 
BIGHEARTED HERBERT, Seattle DADDY LONG LEGS, 
North Rose—FLY AWAY HOME, Dupo—THE GOOSE HANGS 
HIGH, El Paso—SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE, Toledo—LENA 
RIVERS, Fort Wayne—A FULL HOUSE, Stockton—SEVEN- 
TEEN, Detroitt—THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, St. Petersburg— 
THE CHARM SCHOOL, Chicago—LIFE BEGINS AT SIX- 
TEEN, Indianapolis—THE BAT, Cleveland—THE CAT AND 
THE CANARY, Yerington—OUTWARD BOUND, Cheltenham 
— HAY FEVER, Greensboro — NOAH, Topeka — DOUBLE 
DOOR, Willimantic—THE TORCHBEARERS, W yoming—AH, 
WILDERNESS, Hanover—GEORGE AND MARGARET, Brant- 
ford—TOVARICH, Rochester—LADY PRECIOUS STREAM, 
Boston — ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, Verdun — SPRING DANCE, 
Bellingham—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Berea—THE BISHOP 
MISBEHAVES, Warren—ANNE OF GREEN GABLES, Vinton 
—HOWDY STRANGER, Gilroy—THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH, 
El Paso— GROWING PAINS, Confluence — 320 COLLEGE 
AVENUE, Enderlin — WHEN STARS SHINE, Leavenworth — 
CRAB APPLE, Metuchen—AND STARS REMAIN, Plainfield— 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS, Baltimore — TOMMY, Osage 


Just a few of the many thousand performances of French’s Plays from coast to coast. 


SAMUEL 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


[Founded 1830) 


FRENCH 


811 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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DRAMATISTS’ PLAY SERVICE 





Established by members of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors League of America 


Barrett H. Clark, Executive Director 


PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH 





Comedy in 3 Acts by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 


Now available all over the country for non-professional use. Paper bound copies 
of the authentic prompt script with illustrations, stage diagrams, property lists, and 
full directions, 75 cents each. Production fee, $50 for the first performance. 








Seven Sisters 


Comedy adapted from the Hungarian of 
Herzeg, by Edith Ellis. During the short 
time since its release Seven Sisters has 
proved its popularity by hundreds of per- 
formances throughout the country. The plot 
revolves round the Widow Gyurkovics and 
her amusing troubles in finding matrimonial 
“catches” for Katinka, Sari and Ella, the 
older of her seven daughters. Her problem 
is complicated by the fact that she is bound 
to the old custom of marrying off her 
daughters in the order of their ages. Mitzi, 
aged 19, is a bewitching little minx and the 
despair of her mother. Expelled from school 
for running away to a masque ball in the 
city, she returns in disgrace. In order to 
better her sisters’ matrimonial chances, she 
is reduced to the age of 15 and compelled 
to dress and behave accordingly. Feri Hor- 
koy, the dashing young lieutenant she met 
at the ball, crosses her path. She reveals 
her plight and he, captivated by her, wagers 
that within a year he will see that her older 
sisters are married off, and Mitzi freed from 
the “nursery.” But he makes a condition 
that he shall be rewarded by three kisses. 
They make the bargain, and the fun begins. 
The intrigues they resort to in their plot to 
ensnare husbands for Katinka, Sari and Ella, 
constitute an entrancing net-work of com- 
edy; a satisfactory husband for each of 
them is singled out, brought to the house, 
and in the most entertaining fashion 
brought to the point of proposing. One of 
the most satisfactory selections among mod- 
ern examples of light entertainment. 

Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men; 8 women; 1 
interior setting (simple sitting room). Books, 


75c. each. Fee, $25.00 for first performance. 





Wait Till We’re Married 


Comedy by Hutcheson Boyd and Rudolph 
Brunner. This delightful play, produced 
at the Playhouse, New York, where it had a 
successful run, is prepared for the use of 
high schools, where it has already become a 
standard comedy. Marian Livermore, society 
girl, has fallen in love with William Plumb, 
a model young man of limited means. Her 
Aunt Kate opposes the engagement because 
of the difference in their social and financial 
positions. To discourage William, Kate and 
Jim hint darkley at Marian’s extravagance, 
but Marian assures William she is willing 
to dispose of her fortune and adapt her life 
to his means. Undaunted, Kate and Jim de- 
vise another scheme. Hoping that a taste 
of provincial life will cure Marian, they pro- 
pose that she spend a month with William’s 
maiden aunts to acquire some training in 
domestic economy. But Marian, by exercis- 
ing great control, survives this test. On the 
wedding day, Uncle Kester presents William 
with $500,000, but William declines. This 
is the last straw and Marian in a temper 
flings her bridal bouquet at William and 
runs off. But she soon realizes that she is 
still in love with William; and to win him 
back, proceeds to transform herself into the 
homespun type he admires. William is 
seized with a similar inspiration. Accordingly, 
he accepts Uncle Kester’s money, acquires a 
valet, an English accent and a false air of 
sophistication. But when at last they meet 
again they realize that their mutual trans- 
formations have been in vain—for what had 
endeared them to each other in the first 
place were the very qualities they had tried to 
overcome. This is but a mere suggestion of 
the delightful characters and amusing situa- 
tions that abound in this brilliant comedy. 


Comedy in 3 acts. 4 men; 4 women; sim- 
ple interior setting. Books, 75c each. Fee, 
$25.00 for first performance. 





The Adorable Spendthrift 


Comedy by Roy Briant. A great favorite. 
When Hardy Mason went abroad he pro- 
posed to a fascinating little Belgian girl 
named Sari, but it was agreed that she 
should follow him to America for their wed- 
ding. On her arrival, Sari is coldly received 
by Hardy’s family. Mrs. Mason and daugh- 
ter Irene regard her as a gold-digger and a 
social hindrance. Also, she finds a rival in 
Helen Reeves-Alton, society girl who, now 
that he is rich, regards Hardy as eligible. 
It is soon clear to Sari that their money 
is making the family an easy-mark for para- 
sites. Hardy goes away and entrusts Sari 
with $50,000 and several blank checks— 
signed. She conceives a reckless idea. Rec- 
ognizing that their fortune has been a curse 
to the family, she proceeds to dispose of the 
money by backing the servants in various 
enterprises. Her quixotic gesture strikes home 
when Hardy is notified that his account 
is overdrawn, and he ig threatened with ar- 
rest for passing a worthless check. Sari tries 
to make the family understand the motive 
for her strange antic, but they refuse to re- 
gard it as anything but spite and envy— 
that is, all but Hardy. With a sigh of resig- 
nation Sari gives them a check in full pay- 
ment for her caprice, signed “Countess Sari 
de Courtrai!’”’ Hardy eventually wins back 
Sari, Bob and Irene are reconciled—and all 
ends happily. A delightful play for high 
schools. 


Comedy in 3 acts. 8 men; 7 women. Sim- 
ple interior setting (ordinary living-room). 
Books, 75c. each. Fee, $25.00 for first per- 


formance. 


Send for our Selected List of high school titles including ten new titles added January, 


1939; also our complete basic catalogue. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Both catalogues free upon application. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 











Say you saw it in The High School Thespian. 
































